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PREFACE. 



Early in the year 1852, while yet a very 
young singer, the Authoress of this Work made 
her first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, as 
the Princess Isabella in Meyerbeer's Opera of 
" Robert the Devil/' She wafe received by a kind 
and indulgent public with the warmest demon- 
strations of approbation. After four months of 
continued encouragement, she left England and 
proceeded to Milan, with a view of qualifying her- 
self to appear at the Italian Opera House, on 
her return to England. 

Soon after her arrival in Italy, however, a 
dangerous fever so impaired her vocal powers as 
to compel her to relinquish a profession which had 
been so auspiciously commenced. 

Under these circumstances, she decided to 
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devote her attention to literature, and thus seek 
a vocation which had been denied to her on the 
Stage. 

During her stay in Milan, an insurrection oc- 
curred in that city, which terminated in the most 
heart-rending scenes, a description of which, with 
other real incidents that came under her notice, 
she has attempted to introduce into a tale for the 
purpose of giving some illustrations of the condition 
of the people of Italy " Before the Dawn," of that 
happier future which she anxiously hopes has broken 
forth over a land so full of the grandest associations 
of the past. 



Gk)wer Street, 

December 21st. 1859. 



BEFORE THE DAWN. 



CHAPTER I. 



EARLY SUNSHINE. 



Upon the fertile plains of Lombardy, amidst the 
fresh and bright green verdure, there rose a vast 
picturesque palace. 

No house was to be seen near to it; there 
alone, in solitary grandeur, its strong walls on 
which time had laid a soft yellow mellow tint, 
defied alike the storm and blasting winds. 

Many a flash of vivid lightning had shot across 
it, from out the thick black masses rolling along 
the sky; many a whirling wind had beaten 
against its large hard stones, still there it stood 
firm, and rugged. Time and storms might per- 
haps have broken away here and there a piece of 
the venerable pile, yet it rose up into the blue 
firmament with an unshaken foundation, strong in 
its old age. 
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2 BEFORE THE DAWN. 

Far away beyond this building, the eye may 
travel across fields, whose green pastures are divided 
by the silver lines of running waters ; past waving 
masses of golden com ; along vineyards with 
their endless poles, up which the plants are twin- 
ing, and from which hangs down the heavy pur- 
ple clusters of fruit ; thence over swampy ground 
where grows the tender rice plant. Past all these, 
the sight may glance and fix itself upon that long 
chain of mountains, seventy miles and more away. 
Clearly those Alpine peaks rise up, with their 
sharp white tops, seeming almost as if one could 
stretch out one's hand and touch them ; while 
lower down, beneath the perpetual snowy mantles 
wrapped around their summits, they change into a 
deep violet tint, above which the vast curtain of 
brilliant azure stretches itself through immeasur- 
able space. 

No mist intervenes between the vision, not 
one fleecy cloud floats across the great canopy 
above ; there, in the far distance, one may gaze upon 
the summit of Mount Rosa with its gigantic circle 
of peaks towering high above the rest, and from 
thence distinctly follow the lower ranges of moun- 
tains both right and left, that bound the view 
across the plains. 

Let us leave the distance, to view more mi- 
nutely the objects of the foreground. 

Along the front of the palace runs a terrace. 
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with steps on either side, conducting downward to 
two broad walks ; sweet perfumes rise up from 
innumerable flowers, and from above, the hot rays 
of an Italian sun pour down upon the landscape, 
far and near, such a blaze of light that the sight 
is quite dazzled by its intensity. 

An old man has just reached the end of 
the terrace, and is preparing to descend the 
^ps. He is in haste, and from his uncovered 
brow, his white locks are blown back by the air. 

He walks down the stairs, and, turning to the 
right, passes on to a cool spot, hidden, sheltered 
from the fiery rays of the great orb of day, by the 
thick hanging branches of the trees that line it 
along one side, and which twining themselves to- 
gether, stretch out far overhead towards a dear 
running stream of water flowing onwards by the 
other side, a mirror on whose bright surface the 
blue sky and the green trees are distinctly re- 
flected. 

Upon a bench, some half way down the walk, 
sit two figures, but they are so far off they seem 
like little children in the distance. 

The old man proceeds quickly towards them, 
they neither see nor hear him, even the cracking 
sound of the gravel beneath his feet as he steps 
upon it, does not warn them of the approach of a 
third party, so interested are they in their conversa- 
tion. 

B 2 



4 BEFORE THE DAWN. 

He draws nearer and nearer, and he has reached 
the place where they are sitting before they be- 
come aware of his presence ; but as he pauses in 
front of the bench, two smiling upturned faces 
greet him. The one a man's, full of freshness and 
vigour, his black eyes sparkling, the rich blood 
mantling beneath his clear olive skin ; the other a 
girl's, fairer, ybuuger, gentler, looking like some 
graceful lily. 

" Papa do you want us ?" asked the latter. 

" Not you Helena, only Victor ; the notary is 
here, and requires his signature to certain papers ^ 
directly, or all the necessary formalities will not be 
completed by to-morrow— come with me at once 
my son." 

He called him by a name, which though not 
his by right would yet be so on the morrow, for 
Helena Guelfi the old man's daughter would then 
become his young bride. 

Victor turned to see if Helena would accompany 
them, but she reading his looks, answered, 

" No, leave me here to dream ; I hate to have 
business mixed up in the matter." 

" Dream !" murmured the old man, " would it 
were so to me !" 

She was the youngest, the dearest, the only 
unmarried child of that wifeless old man. To 
him all was but too real, and thus impressed, he 
had spoken almost with bitterness. 
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In a moment, the child's affection brought her 
to his side. 

" Father, it is not yet too* late — I ought not to 
leave you — it pains you too much — ^" 

Pride, as well as love brightened the old 
man's eyes, at the sacrifice she was preparing to 
make. 

" Child," interrupted he, " your father was 
selfish for an instant, don't remind him of his 
failings— come, Victor, come." He turned away, 
and sauntered back again down the walk. 

The young lover, who for a moment had feared 
that he might lose his bride, before he followed 
Helena's father, turned to her with the fire 
of his southern blood circulating through his veins ; 
he took her to his heart and kissed her with a 
passionate energy, which brought a blush like 
the softest tint of the rose upon her downy 
cheek. 

Thus they parted—he hastening on to join the 
old man, she remaining on the bench, to dream 
as she had said. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
FEARS ARISE OUT OF A GAY* SCENE. 

But a few hours — ^a span of time, and the 
dream was turned into a reality. The sun, risen 
once more in all its glory, shone on a countless 
crowd of wealth and beauty thronging the terrace 
of the old palace; noble guests they were who 
had been collected together to witness the nuptials 
of the last fau* daughter of the house of Guelfi, 
with a young son of the equally exalted family 
ofMontara. 

Helena, the youthful bride of barely eighteen 
summers, arrayed in white robes, the emblem of 
her purity, stood by her father's side. A fair 
and lovely flower she was that he was going to 
bequeath, a precious gift that thousands would 
have prized ; not only for the graceful forn^ dark 
speaking eyes, and faultless features, but for the 
bright gems that lay closed within the beauteous 
casket. A loving hearty a generous open nature, 
an exalted mind, and a spirit of firm endurance 
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rendered Helena Guelfi as much the object of 
esteem to those who knew her, as she was of 
admiration to all who beheld her. 

Victor Montara, her chosen husband; not 
merely the partner who had been selected for 
her, (as is too often the case in marriages on 
the continent) possessed not only a fine com- 
manding form, and features on which intellect 
and goodness could be traced — but honesty and 
strength of purpose stamped upon his lofty brow, 
like some noble bark which defies all storms that 
rise up about it, and is well fitted for a tender 
plant to twine around its loving branches. 

The nuptial ceremony took place within the 
small chapdi adjoining the chateau, with a pomp 
and magnificence worthy of the noble families 
it was intended to join together; and after its 
performance, the blushing bride was led by her 
happy spouse to the sumptuous banquet that had 
been prepared in honour of the occasion. Here 
congratulations and prayers for their welfare 
poured forth from every side, while relations and 
friends, old and young, all seemed to vie with 
each other in their earnest expressions of joy. 

It was a future glowing with brilliant colours 
which appeared to open before them; for the 
relations on both sides were satisfied, the young 
couple deeply attached; and Victor Montara, 
although a younger son, inherited from his mother 
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a handsome fortune ; sufficient, not only to satisfy 
all the wants, hut all the luxuries of life. Even 
the father of the hride, when he remembered that 
he must soon be parted from his favourite cbild> 
and knew he should no., longer see the cherished 
form continually hovering about his steps, which 
his dying wife had given into his hands, a living 
likeness of the departed one ; even he, with his 
eyes dimmed with emotion, felt comforted and 
soothed by the recollection of the many fine 
qualities he had observed, in him to whom bis 
child had given her heart. 

There is ever, even with the most brilliant pros- 
pects for happiness, a feeling of gloom in quitting 
the home of our youth, in leaving the individuals 
with whom we have lived, and the objects with 
which we have been surrounded. A thousand 
little incidents which happened to us in well 
known places, come crowding on our minds. Each 
kindness we have received starts up fi'esh upon 
the page of memory, and seems to fix a hold 
upon the heart, that renders the parting more 
sad and difficult. But when the dose links 
that join parent and child must also receive b 
shock, when those ties whose fibres have dung 
so long, and so firmly around us, must be loosened 
to admit another into the foremost place, pain wSl 
mingle with those new joys which have risen within 
us, however deep and intense they may be. 
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It must not be believed tbeD, that the pearly 
drops which fell thick and fast down the bright 
cheeks of Helena, as her husband led her from 
the home of her childhood, were caused by any 
regret. Ko, if she could have chosen again, her 
decision would have been the same. It was the 
claims, of nature, recalling to her recollection all 
the associations and habits to be laid aside, that 
drew from her a parting tribute, which she paid 
with her tears, as she left them to pursue another 
path in life, new and strange to her with aU its 
troubles and its joys as yet untried. 

The leave-taking of a bride is almost always 
retarded; friends cluster around for a parting 
embrace — ^a last pressure of the hand. Some 
favourite sister, or cherished companion seeks to 
arrest her steps, and asks, with her looks, when 
far away, for one thought of the happy time 
they had passed together. 

And lastly comes the severing of the parents, 
from that being whom they had guarded from 
infancy ; until the time when, like a long watched 
plant, it grew up by their tender care to the 
perfection of those beauties which God had given 
it. 

A scene somewhat like this which we have 
drawn, attended the farewell of Helena to all the 
dear familiar objects before her; but one or two 
low whispered words from him for whom she 
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wiUingly left all» gave her strength for the trial 
that lay before hen 

Many a blessing foUowed the steps of the 
young couple; and kind words greeted them at 
every turn on their way to the door. Here the 
fieither clasped his child to his heart with one 
convulsive strain, murmured a prayer for her 
welfare, and then tore himself away from the 
object of his pride and joy. 

In the hall they were met by all the domestics, 
who flocked around to take a last parting look 
of that gentle being, whom some had carried in 
their arms, a playful child ; and whom all of them 
had seen the life and soul of that place, which 
would so soon cease to be brightened by her 
presence. 

Then at the porter^s lodge, the honest old 
man with his good wife, both remembering many 
kindnesses received at her hands, stood ready as 
she passed, to speak their hearty good wishes for 
her welfare ; which, if more simply expressed, were 
not less warmly felt than those she had heard 
before. 

This last adieu over — the gates left behind — 
the carriage out of sight — and Victor Montara, 
with his newly acquired treasure, was soon many 
miles along the road towards the picturesque 
scenery of Switzerland. There we will not follow, 
but leave them to wander alone amongst those 
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wild> romantic spots, forgetting in each other's 
love all else the world contained. 

Some months passed away; and after dam- 
hering over rocks and crags, gazbg down deep 
precipices, where the little winding stream below 
almost made the head giddy to look upon; after 
wandering through peaceful valleys, and sitting 
together hand in hand, watching the rushing 
water-falls, the happy traveDers began to re- 
member that they had a home, and to think of 
turning their steps towards it 

Milan being the birth-place of Victor Montara, 
and containing many of his friends, in that city 
the young couple took up their residence. For 
ten years their life flowed on in one bright stream, 
calm and unruffled; and a beautiful boy, who 
joined to his father's firm and noble character, 
much of his mother's tenderness, drew yet more 
closely together those bonds, which to them had 
proved so great a blessing. 

At the end of this time, a little girl came to 
gladden her mother's heart. So with every earthly 
wish accomplished, truly all was sunshine to Victor 
and Helena ; no speck disturbed the fair expanse 
that hung above their heads ; and as near as 
perfect bliss can be attained upon this earth, with 
wealth and happiness within themselves, and living 
amongst those who loved and esteemed them^ 
that lot was theirs. 
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Over this period — twelve years — we shall pass, 
and take up the thread of events from the 
expiration of that time. 

It was in the winter of the year 18 — , during 
the season of the carnival, that Count Felino, a 
wealthy nobleman, gave a grand entertainment 
to his acquaintances. Victor Montara being one 
of his chosen friends, he was of course present 
with his wife; and we shall pause to see what 
change time has wrought upon them, as they 
make their way along the gay and glittering 
throng. 

Victor, who numbered some seven or eight 
years more than his wife, was at this time about 
eight-and-thirty . He had lost nothing of his noble 
and commanding form, and the face was open 
and ingenuous as before. Yet on the brow, there 
was a look of care, an anxious expression which 
gave a deep, grave cast to his face, such as had 
been foreign to it before. 

Helena was altered even more than her husband, 
but it was the change from the graceful girl 
to the beautiful woman, with every charm brought 
to perfection. There was also so much sweetness, 
such contentment hanging over the countenance, 
without being disturbed by any troubled look, 
that she appeared even younger than she was, 
and still held the palm of beauty long since 
accorded to her — a rare thing with her country- 
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women, who at her age so often lose the freshness 
of youth. 

Helena was dressed in plain black velvet, with 
diamond ornaments, and a small tiara of the same 
precious stones bound round her dark luxuriant 
tresses. As she passed along, leaning on her 
husband's arm, it would have been difficult to 
say whether she had been more lovely when last 
we saw her, clothed in spotless white a youthful 
bride. 

The newly arrived guests had not taken many 
steps along a princely hall, on which art and 
wealth had been freely lavished, before they 
were met by the gay and handsome giver of the 
feast. 

" Most welcome, my friends !" said the Count, 
extending a hand to each. 

"What a brilliant scene you have to-night!" 
exclaimed Helena, as her eyes wandered round 
the hall. 

" Now it is graced by your presence, fair lady I 
but let me lead you into the next room, which, 
perhaps, you will like even better," and with these 
words, Count Felino offered his arm to his friend's 
beautiful wife. 

The saloon of which he spoke was decorated 
with light silver hangings, and rose-coloured 
draperies; each end was supported by handsome 
white marble pillars, which had been left, with 
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much good taste^ unadorned. Aurora, in ner car, 
looking fresh and gay, smiled down from the 
vaulted ceiling on the world below her; and in 
the distance, there could be seen a grotto of spars 
sparkling with all manner of hues, and ending 
in a conservatory of cool green shades, amidst 
which numerous fountains sent up their clear 
bright drops. With all this, joined to the floating 
dresses of many colours, with the numerous lights 
shining down upon them, it looked almost an 
enchanted scene. 

" Well, this is most gay !" said Signora Mon- 
tara when they entered. "Why, you will make 
us forget we are dwellers on the earth, and delude 
us into the belief that we are beings of some 
fairy region." 

"I am charmed that my efforts have gained 
the approbation of one so skilled in matters of 
taste, as we all know Signora Montara to be." 

"Which I am here to attest," cried a pretty 
little lively lady, who came up to them at that 
moment. 

" Ah ! my sister has not been long I see, in 
finding out the prize I bring." 

"To be sure not," replied the lively lady, 
shaking back a profusion of light curls, from off 
a very merry face. " Does not Signora Montara 
quickly make her presence felt amongst us ! 
Then with a little playful wave of the hand to 
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her brother, she continued, '^ we shall now dismiss 
you from our service, prince of the feast; so go 
to fulfil your office." And, turning again to 
Signora Montara, she said with the same gay 
sur, " I think we can easily find our way down 
to the other end of the room, and there we will 
hold our court, and call our knights together to 
hear our royal pleasure.*' 

" Well I I am left deserted !" exclaimed Count 
Fdino laughing, as they moved away. Just then 
he was met by a tall, grave personage, who 
whispered something in his ear. In an instant 
bis whole manner changed, and with an alarmed 
glance he looked anxiously about him on every 
side. His fears, however, appeared to pass quickly 
away ; for after a few moments, grave mistrust 
gave place to the same cheerful air which had 
before marked his outward bearing, as he replied 
to him by whom he had been addressed, 

*^ Oh no, there is nothing to fear, rest assured 
all is safe," and then continuing on in the same 
direction, he walked away without waiting for a 
reply. 

The tall figure looked after Count Felino, as if 
he would have followed him, but his intention 
changed^ and with a deep drawn sigh he turned in 
a contrary direction, where he was soon lost in the 
crowd that thronged the place. 

The night wore on — the scene became even , 
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more gay and lively ; whOe the iacre.asing numbers 
rendered it at each moment more difficult to 
move along. 

Helena Montara, (who had been during the 
evening the centre of many an admiring group^ 
as much attracted by the sweet sound of her soft 
voice, as by her personal charms) became at last 
fatigued by the lights, and the heat of the rooms. 
Wishing for some relief, she found her way into 
the conservatory, whence a person could see the 
festive scene he had left behind him, while enjoying 
the coolness and repose of that shady place. 

It was there Signora Montara met a much 
valued acquaintance, whom she had not seen be- 
fore that evening, and as her eye caught sight of 
her, she exclaimed, 

'^ Why has Signora Litta been hiding here all 
the night, that I have not been able to find her 
before r 

" No, my dear Helena, I arrived only a short 
time ago, and I had not taken more than a turn 
or two round yonder crowded halls, when seeing 
this inviting nook, I desired my brother (who 
came with me to-night) to leave me here, instead 
of proceeding with him to the Countess Cagliano's. 
I have though promised to follow him shortly, as 
he is anxious to introduce me to that lady's niece, 
whom I have not yet seen, and to whom he is 
engaged to be married as you know — but how 
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did you contrive to escape ? Bright as the scene 
is, they can ill spare your happy face from amongst 
them/' 

" Oh," said Signora Montara, smiling, *' I found 
my way here easily enough, and Victor, when he 
had discovered me in this delightful retreat, started 
off to seek a friend to whom he had something to 
say ; after which I expect he will rejoin me, 
as I told him I did not wish to stay here much 
longer/' 

The conversation then turned on different 
subjects, and as they were Interested, they did not 
notice how quickly time was passing, until Signora 
Litta, hearing a clock strike the hour, started up in 
surprise, declaring she ought to have left some 
time ago. 

" Then let Victor take you to your carriage, for 
I see him coming this way, and I can wait until 
he returns." 

" Thank you, dear friend, but you wish to go 
away yourself — pray do not let me be the means 
of detaining you." 

" Oh, a few minutes more or less will make no 
difference to me,'' replied Helena, " we have no 
other engagement for to-night." Then turning to 
her husband who had entered, and was addressing 
Signora Litta, she requested that he would conduct 
her friend to her carriage, as she was desirous of 
leaving at once. 

VOL. I. c 
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" Certainly, with all the pleasure in the world/' 
replied Victor. 

Signora Litta then thanked her friend's hus- 
band, took his offered arm, and they left the 
conservatory together. 

Helena had been but a few moments alone in 
the conservatory, when her attention became at- 
tracted by hearing a slight breathing close to her. 
She turned suddenly, and by her side was stand- 
ing that tall erect figure, whom the reader will 
remember had addressed Count Felino during a 
former part of the evening. He had glided softly 
from an entrance at the back of the conservatory, 
so that Signora Montara had not at first been 
aware of his presence, which somewhat startled 
her. Let it not be judged from this, that there 
was anything in his face to create alarm; for 
benevolence was its most striking feature. It 
was the general expression, so ill according with 
mirth and festivity ; a something almost solemn 
in the dark-looking figure, and the keen black 
eyes appearing to shine more brightly, fi-om their 
contrast with the iron grey locks that hung in 
profusion over the shoulders, which caused Helena 
to look slightly disturbed by the figure before her. 

The stranger first broke the silence, his look 
softening as he spoke, from its former inquiring 
expressions, to one of deep sympathy — though 
with his lips, he simply asked the question. 
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^' Have I not the pleasure of speaking to Sig- 
nora Montara ?" 

Surprised at hearing herself addressed by name, 
by a person of whom she had no recollection, 
Helena looked more scrutinizingly at the stranger ; 
and then she remembered having seen some one 
resembling him some years before, whom Count 
Felino had introduced to her as his cousin Count 
Ernesto. Never meeting him any more, as he 
rarely ever came to Milan (for from ill health and 
much sorrow, that had weighed heavily upon him 
in his younger days, he felt unequal to its gaieties) 
Helena had almost forgotten having seen him. 
Her second glance, however, proving to her the 
truth of her supposition, she quickly recovered 
her surprise, apologized for not remembering him 
at first, and made some casual remark on the 
lively scene before them. 

"Yes, it looks very bright and sparkling!" 
replied her companion, "I almost wish it were 
less so/' 

" Indeed ! why it has caused numbers to pass 
some very happy hours, and I am sure to your 
cousin it must be very gratifying, to see how well 
his kind eiSPorts to entertain this vast crowd have 
succeeded.^' 

" Ah, I see that a life of undisturbed happiness 
has made Signora Montara view everything in its 
most cheerful light, through the mirror of her 
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own mind ; but I who have known much grief, 
and whose days are chiefly spent in a gloomy 
castle, with little that is enlivening in the remem- 
brance of the past, or the prospects of the future, 
I see something beyond what lies yonder before 
us. I remember that bright as it looks, it is not 
real ; that by the morrow it will all be changed, 
and what now seems so dazzling, will present only 
a faded appearance, as the morning light breaks in 
upon it.*' 

"Oh," exclaimed Signora Montara, with one 
of her soft sunny smiles, "we expect all this 
Count Ernesto. We know it is nothing more 
than a delusion got up for a few short hours ; 
yet surely that need not prevent our enjoying its 
brightness for the moment.'* 

" Yes, truly you are right ; such thoughts, I 
know, must give an idea of feelings that have 
become morbid, and unable to derive pleasure from 
the happiness of others. Still, do not judge me 
thus ; I assure you no occupation is more pleasing 
to me, than to watch the innocent joyous face of 
youth, looking like a beauteous work, new, bright 
and fresh from the hand of God. But while I 
gaze upon those many smiling countenances there 
before us, a thought will come that some may 
cover a mind ill at ease; and others may be 
playing a dangerous game, where they are trem- 
bling on the brink of a precipice." 
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^'I do not quite understand your allusions; 
there must be some hidden meaning. Count 
Ernesto, in what you say — I trust you have no 
cause to fear any misfortune to yourself or 
others/* 

" Yes, Signora, I have fears — ^time alone can 
shew if they be idle fancies, or too true realities* 
Now, take a general view of that scene, and nothing 
can be more gay," he continued, as he stretched 
out his hand in its direction. " Look at it again, 
more in detail. Let the eye wander from those 
laughing groups, to that little knot in the corner. 
Observe how grave and earnest they are, and how 
much their conversation appears to engage their 
whole attention. From these, turn to the other 
side, and see if there be not others collected in the 
same way. Glance by that cluster of merry young 
girls, into whose good graces tho$e gay cavaliers 
are endeavouring to ingratiate themselves; just 
behind them you may see one solitary figure with 
a sinister expression of countenance, moving 
stealthily along, avoiding observation, and turning 
his wicked eyes in all directions. Signora Mon- 
tara our country appears to be in peace ; the spirit 
of dissatisfaction, however, is smouldering, and 
only waits for something to be thrust against 
it to burst forth with fury. Yet should it do so, 
it will be extinguished. There is not fuel to keep 
it burning, and those who may light it will be 
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consumed with it. I had hoped to warn some of 
those who are hastening on to their ruin ; I 
have failed ! They were too confident to heed my 
words ! Your looks so untouched by sorrow, your 
amiable qualities so well known and appreciated, 
have made me anxious, if possible, to meet you 
alone to-night, that in case you had any friend 
likely to be concerned in the storm I dread to be 
rising, you might then prepare for. . . .'* 

The speaker paused — looked earnestly at Helena, 
and then continued. 

"Yet I may be wrong — ^it 'may be avoided 
even now ; so should you hear nothing more of 
this to-morrow, think the danger past ; dismiss it 
from your mind, and along with it the gloomy 
figure who came to warn you,^' and with a hasty 
adieu, he left his listener stunned at the words he 
had uttered. / ' 

Never had anyone been less prepared for such 
a communication then Helena Montara. Living 
in a happy home, surrounded by objects which 
claimed most of her time and thoughts, although 
she knew her countrymen to be irritated by the 
iron rule held over them, such a disaster as the 
one foretold to her so lately, had never entered her 
mind. 

What then was she to conclude from the 
night's revdations ? Had a conspiracy been formed 
and was some outbreak near at hand ? 
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How was she to act ? She who never had a 
secret from her husband — ought she to distress 
him by a communication which after all might 
not be true ? 

Thus communed Helena Montara with herself ; 
and great was the struggle between the habit of 
entire confidence, which led her to repeat to her 
husband even things of the slightest moment; 
and the wish to save him, from what she felt 
would be a source of pain and anxiety to him. 
At last, taking into consideration that one short 
day would quickly pass, she determined to await 
that time, and then to tell Victor what she had 
heard. 

So when her husband returned, she endeavoured 
to wear a cheerfnl face, but carried a heavy heart 
from that glittering scene, where the sounds of 
mirth fell painfully on her ear at every step she 
took. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A COMING CLOUD. 



On the day following the scene we have just 
described, we will enter a large and lofty room, in 
a handsome mansion near the extremity of the 
town. Everything that meets the eye is rich in 
texture, with the semblance of comfort about it ; 
and in the whole arrangement, there is a taste 
which tells of the hand of a refined mind having 
assisted in it 

In broad daylight, the prospect from the win- 
dows is open and pleasant ; for when the air is 
pure, and the sky unclouded, it presents an unin- 
terrupted view of that distant chain of blue moun- 
tains, far away beyond the plains of which we have 
spoken before. 

Now, there is not the faintest outline, left to 
mark the spot where they had lately stood out 
sharp and dear from the sky. The shades of 
evening are fast collecting together, and shutting 
out the last remaining rays of the day ; so that 
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it would be difficult to discern even objects near at 
hand, but for the light that shines from a fire 
blazing on the hearth. 

Helena, the sole occupant of this room, was 
sitting close to the burning embers, gazing down 
upon them with a grave and thoughtful brow. 

She had risen that morning, after a night of 
sleepless anxiety, with a determination to make 
a round of visits, in order to see if she should 
gain any information, which would oblige her to 
put faith in the strange words that had been 
addressed to her the night before. This she 
fulfilled to her utmost — ^hardly ever, perhaps, had 
she been so eager in search of her acquaintances. 

But all in vain ! No words fell from the lips of 
any, that bore the least affinity to the object 
engrossing her mind. Many she met who had 
been partakers, like herself, of Count Felino's 
hospitality, yet not a word — ^a whisper of anything 
like that which she dreaded every moment to hear. 

At last, tired in body, though relieved in 
mind, Helena Montara returned home after many 
hours' absence, to sit down quietly to rest — ^and 
there we now find her. 

To be alone was what she most needed ; and 
knowing that her husband was shut up in his own 
room busy writbg, where he had been all the 
morning, and that the hour had become too late 
for visitors, she felt no fear of being disturbed. 
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Calmly did Helena Montara mark each deepen- 
ing shade ; and never had the coming darkness 
looked so pleasant to her eye, or the ticking of 
the clock on the mantel-piece, that told each 
passing second, vibrated so gratefully on her 
ear. 

Yes — that day on which she had been warned 
to expect some evil was fading away, and with it 
much of the care that had oppressed her. 

The Count must have been mistaken — the 
time he had mentioned was all but gone, without 
his suspicions being confirmed — shortly — very 
shortly she could go to her husband, and open her 
heart to him — then they might rejoice together, in 
the hope, the almost certainty that it had been 
but an idle fear of the Count's. 

Such were the thoughts passing in Helena's 
mind. 

Darker and darker it grew without, and lighter 
and lighter became the heart within ; but oh, the 
bright hope that rises only to be crushed, as it 
reaches nigh to the summit of its desire ! 

A quick footstep draws near the door — ^a hand 
is on the lock — each beating of the listener's heart 
becomes quicker and louder — a servant enters, 
and in his hand holds a letter which he delivers 
to his mistress. 

Helena is again alone — but oh, how changed 
from the security that had been growing upoa 
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her ! How her cheek flushes with anxiety, as she 
sees by the steady light of the fire, still burning 
on in its quiet way, the writing of a stranger's hand ! 
How her whole form trembles with agitation as 
she tries to break the seal, which may close the 
account of misfortune to many dear and valued 
friends. 

At last the paper is open before her eyes — 
with eager earnestness she reads as follows : 

" Dear Madam, 
^* I, last night, spoke of dangers which I feared, 
to-day unhappily they have come to pass. In as 
few words as possible then — a conspiracy was 
formed some months ago against the government, 
which I overheard by mere chance. I took no 
part in it, for I looked upon the scheme as a wild 
project that could end in no good, but I was ever 
careful, neither by word or action, in an unguarded 
moment, to betray my countrymen. My unhappy 
cousin was deeply concerned in this plot. Last 
night, he and many of his companions, in their 
over security, believing themselves entirely sur- 
rounded by friends, let fall words which disclosed 
their intentions, in the hearing of spies who had 
contrived to gain an entrance — ^little remains to be 
told. 

" My unfortunate cousin was arrested about an 
hour or two ago — all his papers were seized ; and 
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I alone remain to console his poor sister, whom we 
all saw only a short time back so gay and mirth- 
ful. 

'^ I send you this communication, that you may 
give your husband information of what has happened 
to his friends. If there be any, near or dear to 
yoU| who may be implicated in this affair, send me 
but some token, and I will hasten to afford all 
the help that may lie in my power. 

" With a sincere wish for your wdfere, 

** 1 remain, sincerely yours, 

" Ernesto/' 

*' It was then all too true !" 

The tears of compassion overclouded Helena's 
large dark eyes. 

" Poor Count FeUno ! How sad — in the midst 
of brightness and joy to be snatched away from all 
who love and esteem him — shut up in some 
gloomy place, with none but his mournful 
thoughts for companions! His poor sister, too, 
thus suddenly overwhelmed with grief 1 I will go 
and ask Victor to take me to her — we will try 
to find some means to comfort, to sooth her in 
the afHiction which has come upon her. Surely 
they will not convict the Count— even should the 
evidence be great against him, they will listen to 
entreaties — ^will pard — ^* 

At that word, Helena Montara stopped, her lips 
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could not utter it, her face changed, and a shudder 
crept over her, as she remembered how little 
prone to deeds of mercy, were the tyrannical 
rulers of her beloved land. 

'^I must not waste time though/' she con- 
tinued to herself, " Victor must be told at once of 
this, although I know it wiU grieve him much ; 
for he may have other friends mixed up in the 
ajQFair, whom there may be yet time to save." 

She turned quickly towards the door, passed 
from out the room, crossed a long corridor, and 
entered the study of her husband. 

It was a room fitted up as a library, along its 
rows of shelves were ranged countless volumes, 
offering both instruction and enjoyment to the 
mind ; but with an eye to beauty, the monotony 
of the apartment had been overbalanced by marble 
figures and other beautiful works of art, placed in 
every available space. A small table, in the centre 
of the room, was completely covered with papers, 
and in the midst of them stood a lamp, that threw 
its light upon the &ce ' of one who sat there 
•writing. 

The whole attention of this person seemed 
wrapped in his occupation ; and his pen ran over 
the paper before him, with a haste that appeared 
as if it could hardly keep pace with the rapidity 
of the ideas then flowing from his brain. 

As the door opened, Victor Montara (for it was 
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he) looked round with a smile, on seeing the 
figure of his wife before him. But as if fearful to 
lose some thought just freshly bounding from his 
mind, he returned to his occupation, saying, 

" Time must have run fast with me, dearest, if 
you are come to tell me that the hour for dinner 
is near. Yet I crave your kind indulgence for 
one short minute, afterwards, I hope I shall be 
able to make up for my ungallant behaviour. 
You pardon me, dear little wife ?*' He turned his 
face towards her with a smile, so fresh and full of 
love, it told that although years had passed away, 
he prized her still the same. But as he gazes on 
her grave face, he sees there is something wrong. 
"What is the matter, Helena? how unlike 
yourself you look,*' exclaimed the astonished 
husband. 

" Victor," replied Helena, with soft tones, and 
sorrow in her eyes, " misfortune has befallen those 
dear to us. Your friend. Count Felino, has been 
arrested, on supposition of being concerned in a 
conspiracy against the government." 

Hardly had the words passed the lips of the 
speaker, before Victor*s face underwent a sudden 
and fearful change. An ashy paleness overspread 
the countenance ; there was a slight quivering 
about the month ; the eyes glared with a wild un- 
settled look ; the muscles, at the side of the tem- 
ples, stood out like thick cords, and drops of 
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agony burst forth from that brow, before so 
smooth and serene. 

No words came — like marble, death like was 
the appearance of that form to outward eyes ; while 
beneath, down in the depths of the heart was 
going on a conflict terrible in its strength — its 
bitterness. 

" Victor ! Victor !" cried his alarmed wife, 
" oh, what have I done ! speak — speak to me ! 
My dearest husband, I did not think you would 
feel it thus. Oh, that / should have done this — 
l>ut one word — only one ! Oh, do not look at me 
with that awful gaze ! Victor it is your wife — 
your loving wife who is by your side !'* In her 
anxiety, her voice changed at last into a hoarse 
whisper, and she seized his hand with terror, 
with wild energy when no reply came. 

For some minutes her efforts were all in vain ; 
her entreaties, as if they had been addressed to a 
lifeless piece of stone. 

Then came a change — the sufferer began to 
hear the earnest appeals addressed to him ; and as 
he closed his fingers round the chair on which he 
had rested his hand, with a grasp as if he would 
have (crushed it, he cast upon his wife a look of 
grief, pity, love— all blended into one. 

At last words found their way to his lips, in 
tones that were at first trembling and indistinct ; 
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poor Helena looking on the while, with sorrowful 
wonder. 

But time, that softener of all things, although, 
too short to soothe the pain, gave in the few mo- 
ments that had passed, a command over the 
feelings. Well, indeed, that it was so! there 
was a task before Victor which demanded all his 
strength of nerve. A loving and confiding being 
who had never known a care, was to be suddenly 
plunged into despair, without a gleam of hope to 
break through its darkness. Oh, how bitter was 
the remorse which filled his heart then ! How wil- 
lingly would he have recalled the past few 
months, and how differently would he have acted. 
Too late ! too late I were the words that rung 
in his ear. He had chosen his path, and must 
drain to the dregs that bitter cup held up before 
him. With these thoughts in his mind, he uncon- 
sciously exclaimed aloud, ^' Oh, my God, soften 
this trial, if not to me at least to her 1'' 

" Victor, what do you mean ?" 

" My Helena," he continued, as a spasm of pain 
passed over his fine face, and he placed his arm 
round her slight form, to draw her more closely 
to him. " You have been to me through many 
years, a faithful wife — a loving companion. You 
confided to me the treasures of your heart ; you 
trusted in me without a doubt. Joy of my life ! 
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For all this what return do I make you? My 
poor wife ! I am about to bring misery, trouble, 
and care upon you ; I am going to snatch you 
from the fair scene along which you have glided 
so peacefully and happily, to drag you down a 
weary way full of hard and stony places, both 
difficult and painful to the wanderer. Helena you 
must call forth all your strength to bear up 
against a sudden and a heavy blow — ^my God ! the 
wretch I am to bring it upon you I Yet vain 
regrets are useless now," he sighed, "I must 
hasten to conclude what I have to say, for there 
is no time to lose. I am more concerned in what 
may happen to Count Felino than you are aware 
of, and the just suspicions that are raised against 
him, will fall equally upon me. Cling to me 
dearest 1 cruelly as I have played with your happi- 
ness. Oh cling to me for support, while I tell the 
fearful truth — I am one of those who conspired 
against the government:* 

Then Victor strained his wife to his bosom 
and looked down on her with anxiety and fear, 
as if he dreaded to see her sink under the painful 
trial. In this he had not thoroughly known her. 
He had not calculated on certain qualities, unseen 
because unrequired in the life she had led, which 
nevertheless lay within that gentle form, ready to 
act when necessity called them forth. The relief 
to her mind then may be easily imagined, when 

VOL. I. D 
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hesawhor receive the udodced for afflicting intelli- 

genoe with a fbrtitode thai he had not dared to 

hope. Trae she tranUed much, and on her fiMse 

there was not a Test^ of colour ; bat the ooun- 

tenanoe, and then the words of her husband, had 

shown that thane was something beyond the sorrow 

for others, and had led bar, by d^rees, to ascertain 

the fearful reality before his oonduding words. 

As conviction of the calamity found its way to 

het mind, the heart in its devotion to him in 

whom all its hopes had beoEi centred, became 

firm in its endurance. Remembering that the 

welfare, nay, perhaps the very fife of her husband, 

depended on her conduct causing him no delay, 

that might prevent him from promptly taking 

means for his safety, Helena, with a fearful effort, 

stilled the emotion which the painful and startling 

communication created. She did even more ; she 

immediately began to think how best she might 

help him, and in so doing. Count Ernesto's letter 

recurred to her mind. 

Then in a low tone, with pity in her face, she 
said, 

** My poor Victor, I blame you not for what 
has happened ; it is bard, I know, to witness the 
tyranny you have seen exercised, and not try to 
break its bonds. This, however, we must not 
speak of now, you are in peril, and all our efforts 
must be directed to avert it. Tell me, is there 
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sufficient evidence to convict you, and thus render 
your remaining here dangerous ? If so, let us flee 
together to a place of safety, where the wife who 
has been the partaker of your prosperity, will be 
your comforter in adversity. With each other's 
love, and our dear children, surely the lot is not so 
bitter, although I know it is hard to part from 
home, friends, country, and live exiles in a foreign 
'land/* 

** Oh no, my blessed wife, God has made you 
an angel of goodness, and the possession of your 
heart would throw sunshine over the gloomiest 
lot. But you ask me if there be danger here. My 
beloved, I dare not deceive you ; the papers of 
Count Felino must reveal the important part I 
took in all this affair ; and it is more than likely 
they will discover letters of mine amongst them 
which will endanger my safety. I would not 
desert my fellow sufferers ; no, I would have stayed 
and met my doom with them bravely ! Still yoti, 
my loved one, and our dear children make me 
ding to earth and think of safety.'' 

Just then a sudden cloud passed over his face ; 
something appeared to oppress him, and he con- 
tinued. " Yet I shall be branded as a coward 1 
oh, my God what shall I do! Helena it would 
be better, perhaps, that you should be freed from 
me. I will wait here and abide my fete." 

"Victor, would you kill me!" exclaime 

J> 2 
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Helena* ^^ Oh think of the happy days we have 
ftpent together— -think, as we knelt by the bed of 
my dying father now in Heaven — think of the 
blessing he gave us — ^think of those 6rst days of 
joy we passed amidst those wild and lovely scenes. 
Oh, let us go to them again, and patiently abide 
the will of God ! Then our children, those dear ties 
that He has given us — can you desert them?'' 
and here the words became so choked, she could 
not continue, 

** My wife you have conquered, I must leave my 
unfortunate companions to their destiny. Yet 
there is difficulty before us," he continued. ** The 
discovery that has taken place will make it a 
doubtful matter if we can quit the town ?" 

** Oh, Count Ernesto may be able to help us !" 
cried Helena. ^* It was from him I had my infor- 
mation, and his letter offers assistance.'' 

** Ah i from Count Ernesto say you !" ex« 
claimed Victor, with something even approaching 
to a smile. " It was he who overheard us dis- 
cussing the whole plot in the wood of Glivano 
where we had gone for security, and afler Count 
Felino and myself had parted from the rest of our 
associates, he joined us and told us what he had 
learnt of our intentions. Long did he speak 
with us, and endeavour to dissuade us from an 
undertaking which he assured us could end in no 
good, and which would, when discovered, only bring 
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more oppression on our country. Alas ! we were 
sanguine in our expectations ; we would admit of 
no difficulties being laid before us ; and he departed 
in sorrow, although not in anger, at his warning 
having failed to make an impression upon us. 
Before he went, however, he assured us tbat no 
expression of his should ever betray us ; he said 
besides, that should a day unhappily arrive when 
we might find ourselves in danger, and he should 
know it, he would do all in his power to avert it 
Therefore if he has offered assistance, there is 
hope ; for he is not one likely to be suspected by 
the government. But in what way could he have 
done so, if he did not tell you I was concerned in 
the matter ?*' 

'^ Give me that ring on your finger," said 
Helena, in an agitated tone, " and let me send it to 
him. He will understand it without a letter, 
which might be dangerous. There is his note to 
answer your question,'' and placing it in Victor's 
band, she ran with haste from the room, to find a 
messenger to whom she could intrust the ring, and 
then returned to her husband. 

The distance to the residence of Count Felino, 
from whence Count Ernesto bad sent his letter, 
was so short that any one might have accom- 
pHshed it in a few minutes' brisk walking ; but 
what dismal minutes they were to that unhappy 
couple, who sat in silence awaiting the result of 
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their message. Outwardly they appeared calm, 
and only very keen observers would have found 
evidence in those grave, silent figures of the 
internal conflict going on in their hearts ; but not 
even they could have divined what agony suspense 
was to them — ^how closely their hopes and fears 
were allied; for while they longed for footsteps 
which should bring them help, they could not 
but remember that danger might lurk in them 
instead. 

Paces approached along the quiet path, eagerly 
they listened, onward came the steps, and onward 
they went until they died away into the distance, 
leaving all again in silence. 

Once more sounds fell upon the Usteners' ears — 
can it be ? They strain their hearing — they hold 
back their breath — the steady even tramp grows 
louder and more distinct. Yes, it is soldiers 
marching forward. 

The htisband draws his wife more closely to- 
wards him — the steps come nearer — nearer. How 
fearful becomes the anxiety of the sufferers, they 
stand like those who see the sharp edge of 
a sword descending on their heads, with no means 
of averting the blow. Life and death is weighing in 
the balance — a second — they move— they breathe 
— the danger is past ! 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Victor. 

No more such torture had they to suffer, for 
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shortly after, Count Ernesto arrived. He, full of 
P^ty> gave them all the consolation that lay in his 
power ; told them he believed there was no imme- 
diate danger, and that they might depend on his 
doing all he could for them. 

" You cannot stop here, however," he said to 
Victor, *' for soon evidence enough will be found 
to convict you. To-night you must not attempt 
to depart, as the lateness of the hour would create 
suspicion ; nor would I advise you to try it too 
early to-morrow. After sunset, however, and 
in some dress that will not attract atten- 
tion, I think you may pass unnoticed. Have 
no fear for Signora Montara and your 
children, they shall be my care; and if un- 
happily you should be unable to return, I 
myself will bring them to you, therefore be not 
anxious on that head." 

** Count Ernesto, I thank you for your kind- 
ness," said Helena, *^ but I shall accompany my 
husband. Death only can part us 1 The offer for 
our children I gladly accept; they would only 
cause delay, and might be exposed to hardships 
^hich they are too young to bear. As for me, 
my duty, my hopes, and my fears are aU 
here/' and with a look of devotion, she placed 
her hand in that of her husband's. 

" Helena, I have not deserved such devotion," 
replied Victor in an agitated voice, " still I cannot 
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refuse the blessing. We part not dearest ;" and his 
fine eyes fixed upon her, with one soft melting 
glance of gratitude and love. 

'^Sigoora/' said Count Ernesto turning to 
Helena, " I cannot attempt to dissuade you firom 
your noble purpose, and only pray that God may 
watch over you both. I will not stay longer 
with you to-night ; to-morrow I will come early, 
and in the meantime think over what will be your 
safest and best plan ; in the execution of which 
I think I may be of s«-vice to you. This is a 
hard trial that has come upon you ; but trust in 
Grod, and strive to be of good heart." 

Thus did he leave them for that night. 

To Victor and Helena, life had now op^ed a 
new and painful page. 

The first deep grief after long happiness, how it 
bewilders us, how keen it is — how full of despair 
we are, when snatched suddenly fi'om joy's arms 1 
Yet there is that which softens all things bitter, 
plucks out the sting, and heals the wound if we 
will but seek it 

Look up high into the pure Heavens, and thei^e 
— far — ^far beyond, surrounded by an atmospha^ 
of love and mercy, sits God upon his throne. 
There is thy consolation, sufferer — trust in him 1 

So murmured the inward spirit to Victor and 
Helena, when a feeling almost of desperation began 
to oppress them — when hope sunk down to a feeble 
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trembing light, threatening every instant to be 
extinguished. 

Victor's struggles were, perhaps, the severest of 
the two : remorse cut deeply, sharply into his heart, 
for he had not been blameless. He had hastily 
forgotten in his patriotism, the strong claims of 
those dependant upon him, claims which should 
have made him pause ere he allied himself to so 
wild a scheme. 

But she, that devoted wife, had nothing but the 
painful circumstance to battle against, without any 
additional grief at having been the cause of it 
So sorrow with her was less bitter, although she 
trembled for her husband's safety. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE patriot's FLIGHT. 

Left to themsdves, by the departure of Count 
Ernesto, Victor and his wife, with a praiseworthy 
struggle, stifled all outward signs of grief, and 
devoted the short time left to them to preparations 
for their flight on the morrow. This» as may be 
imagined, was no easy matter, for the overwhelm- 
ing suddeness of the catastrophe, which had come 
with its blight upon the sunshine of their lives, 
had paralysed their energies so mudi, that but for 
very painful efforts, they must have abandoned 
themselves to sorrow and inaction. 

Amongst other things, Helen Montara collected 
together all the numerous and valuable jewels she 
possessed, so as to save them from utter desti- 
tution, in case their property should be taken and 
confiscated by the government ; a means of filling 
her exhausted exchequer, which Austria generally 
seizes with avidity ; and Victor employed himself 
in arranging all his papers, taking care at the 
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same time to destroy all such as were of a danger- 
ous nature, either to himself or others. 

Count Ernesto who did not forget his promise 
to the unfortunate couple^ came at an early hour 
the next day to assist Victor in the accomplish- 
ment of that flight, which had become so necessary 
to him. It was a painful meeting between them, 
and the luxury of everything around, seemed only 
to heighten to the miserable husband and his wife 
the gloom of the prospect which lay before them. 
Count Ernesto had done his utmost to bring them 
such information as he could gain, but what he 
had learnt amounted to very little. He assured 
Victor that every effort should be. made to serve 
his interests, and all possible care taken of his 
children. He said, also, that he had not been able 
to discover anything concerning Count Felino; 
neither could he obtain any intelligence as to the 
intentions of the government. As yet, the town 
appeared perfectly ignorant of the dangers which 
awaited some of its inhabitants, which was not, 
however, surprising, as those who held the reins 
of pi^er, always took great pains to keep their 
movements from the knowledge of the people, 
until their plans were ripe for execution. Thus it 
often happened, that gay nobles who were convers - 
ing with happy security in the midst of their 
friends, but shortly afterwards found themselves, 
without any warning, closed within a. prison'^ 
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walls. Tet all would be done so qui^y, that 
sometimes weeks even would chpse bdbre the cir- 
camstanoe of thdr arrest became geoerally known. 

Victor Montara was of course aware of all this, 
consequently he felt no security from there being 
no breath of evil tidings alxlMid. So flight was all 
that remained to the patriot. Bitter vms the pain 
he feU at the prospect of leaving his native land ; 
for he looked upon the coming parting between 
him and his country as an eternal farewdl. Some- 
thing in the expression of his fiice led Count 
Ernesto to divine his thoughts, and with kind 
intentions he endeavoured to speak of Victor 
Montara's return as possible, even probable. 

Was the unhappy man deluded by this attempt 
to sooth his grief? No, he appreciated the kind 
intention ; but he knew too well the power he had 
provoked to derive comfort from the Count's 
words. Yet one thing lightened in some small 
degree the heavy tribulation ; it was that, in this 
most trying moment, his wife, although sorrowfrd, 
despaired not as he did. 

After some conversation between Count Ernesto 
and the fugitives, it was decided that they should 
quit Milan about five o'clock in the aftaitnoon, 
dressed in the costume of peasants; a disguise 
which their kind friend had been thoughtful 
enough to provide for them. Prior to this, the 
Count was to take the two children awi^ with 
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him, telling them at the same time, that they 
were going on a visit to Count Felino's sister ; and 
when they should have been removed, their parents, 
then left alone, were to watch their opportunity 
for escaping from the house unseen, and hasten 
on towards one of the northern gates of the city, 
leading to the road to Switzerland — ^that country 
which they hoped to reach, and where they would 
find safety. 

The suffering couple poured forth their heart- 
felt thanks to Count Ernesto for all the trouble he 
had taken, and for the assistance he had so 
opportunely afforded them. In broken and agitated 
words, they assured him they should never cease to 
remember him with the warmest gratitude, while 
they regretted it was so little likely they could ever 
show it in any other way than by their words and 
feelings. The Count, who remembered the clouds 
which had darkened his own Ufe, deeply sympa- 
thised with the picture of woe before him, and 
felt an earnest desire to soften its bitterness. To 
the thanks of Victor and his wife, he replied, that 
if he could be the means of saving them, the 
recollection of it would be a never ending pleasure, 
and would fully repay him for his efforts for its 
accomplishment. Then, with a christian kindness, 
which but seldom fails in its intended good, he 
strove to raise their broken spirits, so as to give 
them strength for the anxious undertaking which 
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lay before them. Thus time crept on; Count 
Ernesto advised tbore should be no further delay, 
and requested that he might take away the children 
at once. He parted firom Victor and Helena 
Montara with a few words of hasty kindness, 
knowing it to be the best, to shorten as much as 
possible a leave-taking which was so calculated to 
distress them. The mother felt deeply the parting 
from her children, but dared not give way to her 
feelings, for fear of alarming them ; and, after they 
were gone, she had no time to think of the trial 
just endured, for the plans for her husband's pre- 
servation required to be put into immediate 
execution. 

Let us draw a veil over the sad adieu of Victor 
and his wife, to the home where they had spent so 
many joyous years, and follow them from the gate 
of the city which they passed in safety, without 
being remarked by the soldiers on guard. Never- 
theless, Helena fended that a man who was 
loitering about, at a short distance from the gate, 
looked at them in a fixed and earnest manner ; and 
this, in a whisper, she communicated to her 
husband. Just then, the man turned his back to 
them in an unconcerned way, which Victor ob- 
serving, he said to his trembling companion, 

" See, dearest, he is gone ; he could have had 
no other motive than simple curiosity. At other 
times we should have thought nothing of this, 
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while now, the slightest observation that we meet 
with, is apt to startle us." 

He spoke thus to give Helena courage, but he 
had seen the look himself, and could not help 
fearing that it might be the forerunner of some 
evil. 

The road they took led to a small village, distant 

from the town about half a mile. When they 

arrived at this place, Victor, fearing to fatigue his 

wife, proposed they should stop and wait for some 

conveyance going the way they wished to take, and 

such as their present appearance might permit 

them to enter without suspicion. This Helena 

opposed most strenuously ; assuring her husband 

that she felt perfectiy equal to proceed on foot, 

until they had reached some place more distant, 

where there would be less danger of their being 

recognised. At first Victor, as he looked on her 

slight form so unused to fatigue, felt disposed to 

dissuade her from the trying undertaking ; but he 

remembered the figure at the gate, and saw the 

prudence of keeping from coming in contact with 

persons who might be the means of their discovery. 

He yielded consent, therefore, to his wife's wishes, 

and they soon left the village far behind them. ' 

Their road now lay across an extensive space, 
entirely grown over with a pink weed, which pro-* 
daimed a place unfit for all vegetation ; not a tree^ 
or even a bush grew on the waste, and the keen 
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piercing wind of winter blew over the vast plain 
without a single impediment to its passage. The 
eye might strain its utmost to penetrate the dis- 
tance ; far and near, no place of shelter broke upon 
its view. 

Along this uninviting way, with night and dark- 
ness coming on, our travellers bent their steps. 
Both nursed in the bosom of affluence ; and, the 
gentler of the two, ever having been guarded like 
some tender hot-house plant; their bodies were 
not inured to hardships like those whose dress 
they had adopted, and they suffered in consequence 
most severely from the keen air- 
Poor Helena walked on for some time with a 
spirit of endurance equal to anything ; and if she 
had had a frame to correspond, fatigue and cold 
would have exercised no power over her. God 
had made it otherwise ; in spite of herself her teeth 
chattered ; by degrees, she lost all sensation ; at 
last there remained no power within her to move. 
Victor now blamed himself that he had not run 
any risk, rather than have thus exposed his beloved 
companion to suffering; but it was a time for 
action not for thought. So, with all haste, he 
poured some cordial down her throat, took her up 
in his arms, and, pressing her to him, he walked 
on as rapidly as he was able with his burden, look- 
ing anxiously forward in hopes of catching some 
glimpse of a dwelling, where he might obtain 
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assistance. In this way he continued some distance, 
when he had the satisfaction of seeing his charge 
revive from the warmth his arms gave firmly 
clasped round her; and, as she recovered, so 
greatly did she find her strength renewed, that she 
insisted on again taking her place hy his side. 
Victor held back fix)m complying, until Helena felt 
his pace slackening, and knew from it that her 
weight was fast exhausting him. Then, with 
thoughtfulness, she pointed out to him that if he 
continued to carry her, his strength would soon be 
all expended, and they unable to proceed further. 
" On the other hand,** said she, " if you let me 
walk now, with the rest T have had, and the relief 
you will experience, we may be able to reach some 
place where we can with less danger seek shelter 
for a short period.*' 

To this good reasoning, Victor could have 
nothing to oppose; he, accordingly, placed his 
wife again on her feet, and they proceeded as 
before. 

For some minutes they walked on in silence, 
nothing breaking in upon it but the sound from 
the ground as their footsteps passed over it. Their 
minds were filled with the great and startling 
change a few hours had made to them ; the 
friends and country they were leaving, perhaps 
for ever; their children separated from them 
for the first time ; and thoughts, fraught with 
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intense anxiety, as to the success of their attempted 
escape. 

Suddenly Helena paused, and raised her head 
like an affrighted deer. 

" Hist 1" As she spoke, she caught hold of her 
husband's arm to fix his attention. • '* I hear a 
noise approaching from behind — ^yes ! hark — ^it is 
the tread of horses' feet." 

Victor listened attentively to the distant sounds, 
and after a moment's silence replied, 

" Courage, dearest-^courage ! I hear but one. 
Some traveller, more than likely, who has nought 
to do with us; see, now he comes in sight; 
tremble not, my wife, I fear not, it is but man to 
man, let him be who he may !" 

The silvery orb of night, now risen high in the 
heavens, shone clear and full upon the rider's face. 
So dear, that while in every contrary direction, 
the deep darkness remained black and unbroken, 
that face was white with the cold light upon it, 
and every feature discernible. 

Why does Helena gaze on it so earnestly ? she 
cannot take her eyes from off it — like one who is 
fascinated by the snake, she neither moves a limb, 
a muscle ; what does she see in the approaching 
horseman ? 

The man who lately fixed his eyes so earnestly 
upon her at the gate ! 

" Show no alarm," whispered Victor in Helena's 
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ear. '' Dearest, courage, keep a stout heart; we 
may elude him yet/' and as he spoke, he pressed 
her hand tightly ia his. 

" Good evening to you, my good people 1" cried 
the horseman, as he reached the spot where stood 
Victor and his wife; and, looking on them in- 
quiringly, he continued : — 

" It is a raw, cold night to be wandering about 
here, although such as you don't often mind it It 
does not appear to me though, that you look so 
hardy as peasants in general." Afterwards, with 
a meaning smile, he asked, /' Pray, what might 
have brought you this way ?" 

" What can it be to you to know the business of 
we poor folks ?" replied Victor, in a rough and 
surly tone, which he well assumed. " Yet, if you 
needs must know, we are hastening on to be in 
time to see my wife's father, who lies sick and 
dying." 

Then suddenly conceiving a means of getting rid 
of their unwelcome companion at once, the fugitive 
stood back with a respectful, yet decided move- 
ment, to let the rider pass ; and, at the same time, 
pulled his slouched hat more completely over his 
face. 

" Nay, my good man ; we may as well continue 
the road together." 

" With your pardon. Sir, we must go our way 
alone. My wife is ill able to bear the company of 

E 2 
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strangers just now ; so will you please to pass on. 
Sir/' 

Victor's tone was firm and determined ; and, as 
he boldly fronted his supposed adversary, he looked 
as if he would resort to desperate means, if the 
horseman refused to comply with his desire. 

'^ Well ! be it as you like, my friend ; a pleasant 
journey to you ; and perhaps we may meet again !*' 

The stranger's words were accompanied by a 
sliort, unpleasant laugh, as he set spurs to his 
horse, and moved on at a rapid pace before them. 

When the horseman was quite out of sight, 
Victor strove to comfort his poor wife, who was 
weU nigh dead with terror. 

" Oh, Victor !" said she, in a voice so soft, that 
it appeared as if almost she feared the wind might 
carry it onwards to the stranger's ear. " May 
Heaven defend us! For is he not a spy? and 
does he not suspect us ?" 

" Dearest, he is that dastardly thing (I will not 
call him a man !) that will take money to betray 
his countrymen ; but he is a coward, my beloved ; 
and, although he more than suspects, although he 
knows me, I fancyi yet he is afraid to meet me 
hand to hand ; he must seek others to help him to 
fulfil his purpose," and while uttering these 
words, a contemptuous expression passed over 
Victor's face. 

'' Oh 1" exclaimed Helena, ** what will become 
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of us! He will snatch my husband from me! 
Oh ! merciful God, save us from this !'* -She 
clasped her hands together in the earnestness of 
her appeal 

''Raise your spirits, dearest It is not quite so 
bad as you represent it yet. We shall arrive soon 
where three roads meet ; two of them lead to vil- 
lages, and the third to the town of B . If 

yonder villain dares to await us there, to see which 
of these we may take, I have that hidden beneath 
this peaceful garb which will not be much to his 
liking. If, on the contrary, and as I believe, he is 
gone to seek assistance from the garrison dose by 

the town of B , there is every reason to hope 

we may escape his snares." 

It is astonishing, in desperate cases, where the 
matter is one of life and death, how wonderful a 
power the mind possesses of giving to the body an 
almost supernatural strength. Many are the 
examples on record of this provision of Pro- 
vidence; and instances innumerable, where the 
most fragile and delicate creatures have, in conse- 
quence, undergone hardships and fatigue of the 
severest kind without sinking under it 

Thus was it with Helena; she, whose slight 
limbs, in the beginning of the journey had so 
quickly given way, now hastened on with a steady 
step, unmindful of everything but the one great 
aim before her-^the rescue of her husband from 
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the jaws of death. Such she knew it would be, 
should he £dl into the hands of his enemies. No 
maty there ! the extreme punishment of the law 
was inflicted on all political offenders. Was this 
the way to win an enthusiastic people to content- 
ment? 

It was more likdy to goad them on to commit 
acts of desperation. 

Oh ! why had not the powerful been more 
noble — ^more generous ? Why not have been just 
and moderate in their rule over their foreign 
dominions? Why not have treated all subjects 
alike, and not have placed heavier taxes on their 
Italian subjects, while they never permitted them to 
fill high and responsible situations in their own 
country, these being always given to Germans ? 

By moderation and justice, the affections of a 
people so ready to respond to kindly feeling might 
have been gwied ; instead of which, the cords of 
oppression had been tightened, until bitter hatred 
towards their rulers rose up within that people's 
heart. 

To return to our story. 

Our travellers journeyed onwards with de- 
termined perseverance, until they reached the spot 
mentioned by Victor. There by the moon's light, 
shining brightly amid the stars, they examined 
each path carefully, selecting that on which no 
marks of horses' feet were to be seen, along which 
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they bent their steps, and shortly afterwards found 
themselves approaching the entrance to a village. 

It would have been a pleasant sight to anyone, 
who had been wandering some hour or two along 
that dreary way; but it was more than usually 
inviting to the eyes of Victor and his wife, to see 
the little sprinkling of peaceful dwellings, with 
some lights every here and there, and the smoke 
curling up in many graceful forms, from out the 
different chimneys. 

All was quiet as Victor and Helena passed 
through the little village — the casements shut, the 
work-people, for the most part, having gone to 
their suppers with their families — until they came 
to a curious, old-fashioned building, which formerly, 
no doubt, had been some family mansion, but now 
converted into a way-side house of entertainment, 
and from which proceeded the sounds of mirth. 

Around the pillars of the porch, twined the ivy- 
plant in great profusion, whose tendrils had so far 
stretched themselves out in many places, that they 
had reached the small casement windows. There 
they duDg ; and, fastening themselves within the 
crevices, where time had dislodged the bricks, they 
nestled round them in a frame of bright green 
foliage. 

Into this house our weary travellers went, 
though not without a momentary pause ; for, as 
the door of the principal room stood open before 
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them, they caught sight of a party of soldiers, 
sitting round one of the tables. The consoling re- 
collection, however, that the spy who was striving 
to gain upon them, could not with his best en- 
deavours reach the village for at least three- 
quarters-of-an-hour, enabled them to look with less 
dread on the military party, and to proceed into 
the room without any indications of fear. 

This respite, so much in their favour, was on 
account of the three roads — of which their pursuer 
had taken one, and they another — ^branching out in 
such different directions, that those places to which 
they led, were, in consequence, wide apart. 

The room that Victor and Helena entered was 
large and square, with a low ceiling, supported by 
three or four broad beams across it. The fire-place 
was of that ancient spacious kind, carved in oak, 
so seldom to be met with now ; and on the hearth, 
the logs of wood were blazing and cracking away 
in cheerful defiance of the cold, comfortless scene 
without The host, an honest-looking man with 
a portly figure, and round, contented face, was 
semng out hot wine and savoury viands to bis 
customers, of which they were all partaking pretty 
plentifiilly ; a good reason, perhaps, for the merri- 
ment they were making, and for their disregard of 
the fresh arrival. Not so mine host, however; 
who, fully alive to his interest, quickly followed the 
new comers, as they proceeded towards a corner of 
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the fire-place, to inquire what might be their 
pleasure. In reply, Victor desired that they should 
be served with a supper of such things as could be 
supplied to them immediately ; and, while giving 
the order, he took a minute survey of the man's 
countenance. The . scrutiny satisfied him ; he 
whispered to his wife, and then contrived, on some 
pretext, to lead the landlord quietly off to a distant 
and unoccupied part of the room. When there, he 
ventured to intrust to him his perilous position, and 
asked him if he could aid him in his endeavours to 
escape. 

Victor had, fortunately, not been deceived in the 
idea which he had formed of the landlord's cha- 
racter, from the few earnest, searching glances he 
had been able to fix upon him. 

'' It is not much I can do for you, Sur, and the 
lady, poor tender thing !" said the man, in reply to 
Victor, with compassion on his face, ** for, you see 
I must stop and mind the people here ; but there 
is a good sort of a man who keeps a waggon, just 
at the end of the village, who takes our neighbours' 
eggs and butter every Friday night, to be ready for 
the Saturday's market at Nerviano. It is fortunate 
you are come on the right day, and in good time 
for him, just some fifteen minutes to spare. You 
can, therefore, eat something to refresh you, and 
then I will send round my boy with you, to say 
you are fiiends of mine, who want to go by the 
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waggon. Honest Franoesco, as we call him, will 
be sure to oblige me without asking any questions. 
Don't have any fear about the spy either, even if he 
should come here in search of you, it's little he'U 
get out of me ; and now, Sir, let me go and get 
your supper." 

Thus assured, Victor rejoined his wife. His 
fiioe brightened with hope in the promised assist- 
ance of the landlord ; and, when he spoke, it was 
to tell her of the conveyance, that he hoped might 
carry them far away from their pursuers. 

The supper was soon placed before the fugitives, 
Victor pressing Helena to eat as much as she 
could, so as to keep up her strength for the re- 
mainder of their flight. 

After the meal was finished,' the landlord called 
his boy, gave him his directions ; and then, with 
many thanks to their kiud host, Victor and Helena 
started off again on their exciting journey. A few 
minutes walk brought them to the extremity of 
the village, where they found the waggoner ready 
to start. Again one short span of time, and they 
were moving on towards that boundary, which, to 
them, drew the line between danger and security. 

We must now return to the horseman whom 
we allowed to pass onwards, while we remained be- 
hind to follow the footsteps of the fugitives. We 
will rejoin him as he is pursuing his way along the 
road leading to the town of B Let us listen 
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to what he is saying to himself in a discontented 
tone. 

'* Fool that I was to let them go beyond the 
gate I I might have had him all safe there ; but 
I should not have been paid so well. Ha ! the 
bird had not flown from the cage then ! He's 
dearer game now, and no easy bird either. By 
Heavens 1 how fierce he looked ! Why, if I had 
attempted to stop him up yonder, he would have 
made dead bones of me in no time. Well, I shall 
procure a man or two from the garrison ; and, if 
we can only get upon his track, with odds against 
my gentleman, I think we may have him safe 
enough, and then we shall see who has the best 
of it.'' 

He gave a chuckle at the idea. 

After these remarks to himself, the horseman 
urged forward the animal he rode, at a quicker 
pace even than before. Soon he entered the town 
— dashed through it ; nor did he rest or slacken 
his pace, until he found himself in front of the 
garrison that stood outside its walls. There 
drawing up his horse suddenly, he asked to see the 
officer on duty ; to whom, when he appeared, he 
presented certain papers. These showed him to 
be employed by Government, and ordered that he 
should be provided with any aid he might require ; 
so he received what he asked for ; and then, with 
little loss of time, he was again moving forward, 
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followed by three mounted soldi^^ — the one of 
them a corporal. 

Rather less than an hour after the departure of 
Victor and Helena with the waggoner, the quiet 
of the little village they had left was disturbed by 
the clattering noise of horses' feet, whose riders 
drew up in front of a house, which we have had 
occasion to visit before ; and, when we speak of its 
pleasant-looking porch, vnth its green mantle 
around it, our readers will recognise it without 
hesitation. Inside, on the hearth, was the same 
cheerful red glow as before; but silence now 
reigned in the place, like in all otha- dwdlings 
about it;, so two of the horsemen, who had 
descended from their horses, on entering, found 
themselves in a room containing but one person, 
and he evidently the master, who, with a thought- 
ful face, sat watching by the fire the burning 
embers, as they changed their forms with every 
second of time. 

Pensive was the mood of the quiet host, yet cer- 
tainly not caused by the want of customers ; for 
the numerous plates and dishes, with the frag- 
ments therein, standing on the different little tables 
in the room, showed that his culinary talents had 
not been exercised in vain. 

The footsteps of the spy — for it was he — ^with 
those of the corporal, who followed him, inter- 
rupted the host's meditations; and turning his 
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head suddenly round, he obtained a full view of the 
new comers. He rose at once from his seat, and 
began to busy himself with clearing away the 
things from off one of the tables, apparently, as if 
he thought no one would come there for any other 
purpose than to satisfy the wants of his sto- 
mach. 

" Stop, stop, my friend T* cried the spy. " We 
don't want refreshment for our bodies; but we 
come to refresh our minds with a little wholesome 
information, more palatable just now to us than all 
the savoury dishes you can set before us, good as 
they seem to have been, from the call there has 
been for them, eh, corporal ?" He glanced over 
his shoulder at the last mentioned person with a 
leer on his vulgar face ; and then turning again to 
the host, continued : " Well, we are in search of a 
conspirator, who has escaped from Milan ; and it 
is bdieved he iook the road to this village. Now 
we think it more than likely, he and his wife have 
been here, dressed in the disguise of peasants. 
Come, tell us at once ; put us on the scent, and 
you shall be well paid." 

*^ Faith ! what should I know about it ? Lots of 
peasants come here; in fact, none much else, 
except a stray traveller sometimes, of rather a 
better condition in life/' 

''Come, come, my man,'' said the corporal, 
" this won't do, you know. You must have seen 
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ways ; although neither should choose the direct 
roady as he believed the fugitives would prefer, 
losing an hour or so, for the sake of passing where 
they might attract the least attention. 

The spy hesitated to adopt this suggestion, but 
did not wish to expose the reason, which was, that 
he did not relish meeting Victor and his determined 
courage with a decrease of his force. 

The corporal, however, read his thoughts in a 
moment, and exclaimed, 

" Why, man ! you don't mean to say you have 
not pluck enough to face your enemy, two to one ! 
the woman goes for nothing in such a case ; be 
assured she won't endanger your precious life by 
having a shot at you." 

"Oh," said the spy, "I am not afraid!" 
ashamed at having his feelings divined. 

And so the coward, not knowing how to do 
otherwise, agreed to the corporal's proposition. 
They parted ; one couple taking the road on the 
left, while the other branched off to the right. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AN EXCITING SCENE. 



The waggoner with whom Victor and Helena 
set out upon their journey, was a simple man of 
few words ; so^ after having made the inside of his 
conveyanee as comfortable as he could, he troubled 
them little with his conversation. Finally, he 
addressed himself entirely to his horses, who 
pricked. up their ears as he called on one or other 
by name, and understood so well certain sounds 
which he made to them, that the whip was seldom 
if ever required, for the purpose of urging them on. 
This gave Yictar and Helena an opportunity of 
taking some repose; which, in conjunction with 
the repast they had had at the village, tended to 
dissipate the effects of that fatigue so lately en- 
dured by themw 

^fter an interval of some hours, and at nearly 
three o'clock in the mornings the fugitives found 
they were approaching some considerable place, 
which they learnt, on inquiring from the waggoner, 
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was the town of Nerviano. Thus far, without in- 
terruption, they had accomplished their flight. 

But now the waggoner could take them no 
farther, for he had to see to the feeding of his 
horses ; and, afterwards, he would be obliged to 
carry round to the different market-people, the 
things which he had brought into the town ; and, 
as the market opened directly it was light, the two 
or three hours which it wanted to that time would 
be fully employed by him. So Victor paid him 
for the use they had made of his waggon, and 
asked if they would be able to proceed at once in 
some manner to the frontier. 

"Oh, yes,'* said the man; "I can find you 
some one or other, who is going that way, and 
who will be glad enough to take you. If you will 
wait here a minute, and keep an eye to the horses 
for me, (though they won't be much inclined to 
move off just now,) why I will run over the way 
and see about it.*' 

This Victor agreeing to do, the man started off 
to fulfil his promise. Presently he returned, with 
the information that he had met with a person 
who was going with a cart within two or three 
miles of Sesto, the frontier town ; and who offered 
to drive them to within that distance of their des- 
tination, provided they liked to go with him. 

" You cannot do better, I think," concluded the 
waggoner, " for I don't fancy you will find anyone 
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who can take you nearer to Sesto, until the market 
is over ; and the two or three miles is nothing to 
walk." 

So thought the hardy man, who could have gone 
four times that distance with ease ; and so thought 
our travellers, although but lately revived from 
unusual exertions. Indeed, the idea of being 
within a short way of accomplishing their escape, 
was most cheering ; and the means held out of 
arriving thus far, were most joyfully accepted by 
Victor. From the waggoner, he obtained in- 
formation as to where they should seek their new 
conveyance ; and, after taking leave of their late 
companion, he and Helena started off in the 
direction indicated to them. 

They had little difficulty in finding the man of 
whom they were in search ; for, having been pre- 
pared to receive them, he was on the look out ; 
and as he had nothing to detain him,' when he saw 
them settled in the cart, he moved on without 
delay. 

It was just at the break of day, that two persons 
were bending their steps with a rapid pace towards 
the town of Sesto, which stood two miles distant 
before them. Their dress was that of the lower 
order of society ; and unobserving persons might 
have passed them without being attracted by their 
appearance. Let some one, however, more in- 
quisitive, endeavour to gain a view of the face of 

F 2 
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the man, from under the hroad brim of the hat by 
which it is almost hidden ; and, if he succeed, he 
will be struck with a noble, refined and intellectual 
expression, totally at variance with what would 
seem to be the condition in life of the individual. 
Let a person of penetration take a glance at the 
figure of the woman, and he will see a grace in her 
movements, not even the coarse heavy dress, the 
woollen shawl, fastened round the head and neck, 
or the thick awkward shoes can hide. And now 
let us, as privileged persons, approach them, and 
listen to their conversation. 

The woman is speaking ; her words are : — 
" Victor, how far have we to go before we reach 

the frontier ?" 

" About two miles, dearest, if the owner of the 
cart we have just quitted be correct ; there we 
shall be safe ! free as the air we breathe ! Ob. 
what a relief it will be to say that word, and be 
able to apply it to ourselves ! No longer to dread 
the spy at every turn, watching for words, m an 
unguarded moment, with which he and his em- 
ployers work out the ruin of many ; but this is a 
subject too exciting for the present moment, and 
you must be in need of some refreshment. It will 
•only delay us two or three minutes to enter that 
cottage which we are approaching, to see if they 
can give us some bread and milk ; for that would 
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enable you to accomplish the two remaiaiDg miles 
more easily/' 

"Oh, Victor! I would rather not stop any- 
where, now we are so nearly beyond the power of 
your pursuers. As we reach the wished-for haven, 
and I fancy I can almost see it before my eyes, I 
feel still more eager to quicken my steps, lest any- 
thing unforeseen should prevent our gaining it. 
I am quite able to walk the distance, for which I 
require no other stimulant than the delight of 
knowing that safety is so near to you.'' 

" My dearest wife, your affectionate anxiety for 
me leads you to fancy you are capable of acoom-' 
plishing more than your strength will permit; 
remember the exhausted state to which you have 
already been reduced; come, let us go and see 
what is to be had yonder." 

After this, Helena offered no further opposition, 
and they proceeded to the cottage, where they 
found a good-natured woman, who quickly sup- 
plied their wants with plain food. The room 
where they partook of this refreshment, had a 
window looking out upon the road so lately tra- 
versed by them ; and to this opening, Helena con- 
tinually directed her eyes. 

The frugal meal over, the wife on rising once 
more turned her eyes towards the window ; and, 
as she did so, she saw four horsemen approaching. 
In great alarm, she pointed them out to her hus 
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bandy who looked at them intently ; for, to a man 
placed in his situation, such an appearance was full 
of interest, although as yet the distance was too 
great for him to be able to distinguish but a faint 
outline of their figures. 

It was necessary, however, for Victor to de- 
termine at once what he should do. At first, he 
thought of asking the woman to hide them in 
some place in the house ; but when she anticipated 
him by saying she had to carry her husband's 
breakfast to a field where he was working, a good 
half mile to the left of the cottage, and if they had 
taken what they wanted, she would like to do so 
at once, he determined on leaving the place when 
she did, trusting to the friendly shelter of a 
quantity of thick fo]iage he had observed behind a 
high bank at but a few paces distance. 

The fugitives, therefore, wished the woman good 
day ; and, after Victor had slipped a piece of 
money into her hand, they lost no time in making 
their way to the bank, where they entered far in 
amidst the bushes. 

Hardly had they been there one or two minutes, 
before they heard the footsteps of the horses draw- 
ing near ; and, as strange fatality would have it, 
their riders stopped by the bank, from whence 
Victor and Helena could hear everything they 
said. The first voice which spoke amongst the 
horsemen in firont of the bank, was painfully 
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familiar to those behind it, who became {u]Iy aware 
of their extreme peril, when quite certain it 
belonged to no other than the spy. 

'^ Corporal/' exclaimed he, whom they had so 
well recognised, in an angry tone, *' I think the 
man with the cart, you tell us you met along the 
road you came (just before you rejoined us, after 
taking a round as little successful as ours) must 
have deceived you, when he told you he had 
brought a man and woman as far as that place, 
and that they left him to continue this way on 
foot, for there is not a trace of them to be seen/' 

" I don't believe anything of the kind," replied 
the corporal ; '' and I think it would be as well if 
one or other of us went to that cottage by the 
road side, and took a look into it." 

This advice was acted upon, and a man was 
accordingly sent to reconnoitre the place, with 
orders to call them to him if he met with anything 
suspicious looking. The former he executed, but 
the latter he returned without doing, telling them 
that the cottage was perfectly empty, although it 
had evidently been but lately occupied. In proofs 
of this, he said a fire still burnt on the hearth ; 
and certain things on the table indicated that some 
people had been taking a meal there. 

" Oh, very likely some peasants have just been 
eating their breakfast, and are gone to work," said 
the spy. ^* I think we had better get on as quickly 
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as we can to Sesto, and see if it may be possible 
to find out whether they have passed the frontier ; 
what say you, corporal ?" 

" I say I hear a rustUng sound amongst those 
bushes," were the next words uttered by one of 
the men in a low tone. 

They listened for a moment — ^but all was quiet. 

It may be easily comprehended, how intensely 
interesting their conversation was to Victor and 
Helena ; and the concluding words, caused by so 
simple a thing as one of them having bent their 
head slightly forward in order to hear better, almost 
froze theu" blood with terror. Would the rest pay 
any attention to the man's remark, or would they 
treat it as a mere fancy ? 

The latter was hardly to be hoped. Little likely 
was it, slight as was the circumstance, that these 
men would allow it to pass without investigation. 
Victor and Helena felt this ; yet while there re- 
mained the least uncertainty of the course those in 
front intended to take, all chance of escape was 
not gone ! 

A glimmer of hope was left them ; just one 
small probability that by using every effort to 
remain perfectly motionless, the stillness resulting 
from it, might deter the men from an examination. 
So they stood with hearts clinging to a last faint 
chance, awaiting the result of the fearful ordeal. 
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"I don't hear anything," said the corporaL 
" You must have b^en mistaken, my man." 

" Perhaps I was," replied the person addressed. 

" We won't go though without a search," said 
the spy. 

No one offered any opposition, and all moved 
towards the bushes. Here they saw him they 
sought, standing boldly before them. For, on 
finding it was intended to examine their place of. 
concealment, by which nothing could prevent their 
being discovered, Victor and his wife came forth 
fi'om it, the former holding his pistols in front of 
him ready to meet his enemies, and entreating the 
latter to keep behind him. 

. Certainly the four men were unprepared to see 
the spirited resistance Victor stood forward to offer 
to them ; for, encouraged by the advantage of his 
position, he did not give up all for lost ; and, as 
the men appeared in sight, he cried : — 

" Hold ! or by heavens I fire on the first man 
who moves a step forward !" 

The spy, who had expected Victor would quietly 
surrender himself when he saw his assailants in-^ 
creased from one to four, was so startled at his 
menacing attitude, that he skulked back behind his 
companions. 

To his movements, Victor paid no attention, as 
he knew his cowardice ; but he remained with his 
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eyes fixed upon the three men left standing before 
him. 

It may at first seem surprising, that the corporal 
and his men, who were not wanting in courage, 
had not rushed at once upon Victor to disarm 
him ; but the corporal, anxious if possible to pre- 
vent bloodshed, and knowing how much more 
valuable he would be to all parties captured alive, 
before using violent measures, he called upon him 
to lay down his arms, adding, that it must be done 
immediately, or they would proceed to extremities. 

Victor, in his desperation, evidently intended to 
have replied by action, in which was his last 
resource ; for he raised his left hand, and his finger 
touched the trigger of the pistol, pointed at the 
corporal. But just at that instant he received a 
blow from a large piece of stone which rolled down 
from the top of the bank ; all became excitement and 
confusion ; in the midst of it an explosion was heard ! 

Victor staggered ; the pale hue of death over- 
spread his face ; his eyes turned to fix their gaze 
upon his wife, while she, with a shriek, wild and 
piercing, flung herself upon his sinking body. 

In order to explain an event, so unlooked-for by 
all at the moment, it will be necessary to inform 
our readers that the spy, on finding himself un- 
noticed by Victor, moved to the bank ; ascended 
it ; and from over the top beheld the actors in that 
scene, from which he had just withdrawn himself. 
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Hardly an instant had he gained this position, 
when he saw Victor about to discharge his pistol 
at the corporal ; so he flung down a lump of stone 
to startle him, and make him glance backwards ; 
and^ in the general excitement, the corporal, to 
insure his own safety, discharged the contents of 
his gun at the fugitive, intending only to slightly 
wound him; but the action of the spy having 
caused Victor to move suddenly, his heart received 
that charge which had been directed towards a less 
vital part of his body. 

Everyone rushed forward, hoping to find life 
which they might revive ; and it was long before 
she, who clung so despairingly to the corpse, could 
be persuaded how useless were all their efforts. 
The men had drawn aside, as she still knelt beside 
what had once been her husband ; for even their 
hardened natures felt the influence of a scene so 
solemn, and so touching. 

" Oh ! why art thou taken from me, Victor ?" 
cried Helena, the mournful accents of whose voice 
jnust have created pity in the heart of the least 
feeling. " Oh ! why separated from me on earth 
for ever, without one word of parting !" 

*' Because it is the will of God !" said a firm, 
deep and unknown voice by her side. 

Helena turned her head for a moment from the 
dead, and saw a countenance fixed upon her, with 
such mildness and benignity, that even, while 
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suffering bitter grief, she fdt, in the sympathy it 
expressed, something healing to her wounded 
heart. This person, who had made her aware of 
his presence by his words, happened to have been 
walking along the road from Sesio, and heard the 
cry she gave when her husband fell, after receiving 
in his heart the discharge from the corporal's gun. 
Thinking, from its tones, that some one was in 
danger, he hurried forward to be of assistance; 
and arrived at the scene of this fearful tragedy just 
when the wounded man had been discovered to be 
beyond all human aid. 

Gently and kindly the stranger drew Helena 
from the body to which she still clung ; and, when 
some conveyance had been found, they all proceeded 
to Sesto. And, how did she enter it — she who had 
but a short time before looked forward to the 
passing of its walls as so joyful an event ? 

Mourning over the dead body of him she had 
loved so long and so well ! 

Thus closed the last scene of the life of Victor 
Montara, whose patriotism had brought with it. 
such fatal results. -'k^ . 

And how many noble lives have paid the' same 
penalty in the same cause ; lives that might have 
done honour to their country, under happier cir- 
cumstances ; men who could not brook the in- 
justice, the cruelty practised upon them by Austria 
— and so they rebelled ? For Italians to do that. 
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despotism must have reached a very high pitch, for 
they are a singularly contented people, and will 
endure much without murmuring. 

The stranger, on the mournful arrival at Sesto, 
provided every comfort for the afflicted Helena; 
and, although he had before made arrangements to 
quit that town the next day, his feeling heart 
caused him to change his intention. He de- 
termined, therefore, on not leaving the place, until 
he had seen the body of Victor Montara interred, 
and he had obtained from the beautiful and in- 
teresting woman, left a widow under such peculiarly 
melancholy circumstances, as much of her history 
as might enable him to be of service to her. But 
with great delicacy he delayed questioning her on 
the subject, until the grave had closed over the 
remains of her husband, and severed for ever the 
little there was left of the last earthly tie between 
them. 

The loss of that companion, to whom Helena 
had been long united with so dose a bond, and 
happening in this sudden and terrible manner, 
was so severe a shock to her delicate frame, that, 
had it not been for her children, it is probable she 
might have sunk beneath it. But a mother's love, 
and the stronger claims they now had upon her, 
caused her to remember there were still these 
objects left, for whom she must live and exert her- 
self; and this had so salutary an effect upon her. 
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that, after the funeral had taken place, her calm- 
ness and resignation surprised the stranger. Taking 
advantage of this, he told her how anxious he felt 
to serve her, and b^ged her to open her mind 
firedy to him concerning anything in which she re- 
quired assistance. Helena owed to this good and 
humane person, so much kindness and consider- 
ation, that she already, even with her sUgbt know- 
ledge of him, bc^an to consider him in the light of 
a friend. Sb^ therefore, told him entirely how 
she was circumstanced, and of her wish to retire to 
some quiet place with her children, as no consider- 
ation could ever induce her to return to Milan, 
where the remembrance of the bright and happy 
days she had spent with the beloved one, now 
departed, would continually intrude upon her peace 
of mind. 

The stranger, in reply to the confidence she had 
placed in him, told her that his name was Gut- 
tenstark ; that he held the office of one of the chief 
professors in the University of Gottingen, in the 
north of Germany, and that he was travelling 
southward during the vacation for recreation. He 
offered, if she would remain a short time at Sesto, 
to bring her children with him, on his return 
through Milan, and to see any of her friends in 
that place, to whom she might direct him, con- 
cerning the settlement of her affairs. Helena at 
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once accepted the kind proposition made to her, 
and the next day saw the good professor depart. 

Some days later, Professor Guttenstark again 
arrived at Sesto, bringing with him Antonio and 
Rosa, who had been committed to his charge by 
Count Ernesto, then in great distress at the con- 
demnation of his cousin. The property of many 
of those, found to have taken a part in the con- 
spiracy, had been confiscated ; and among the rest, 
that of Victor Montara. But, through the nu- 
merous intercessions which had been made to the 
government, assisted by the active exertions of 
Professor Guttenstark, a small sum was given over 
to the widow ; and with this, and the sale of her 
jewels, Helena found there would be sufficient to 
enable her to live in a humble, quiet way. 

In her choice of a future residence, she turned 
for advice to Professor Guttenstark ; and he, 
knowing her restricted means, recommended her 
to take a cottage, either in, or near some small 
village in Switzerland. This he promised to 
procure for her, if she liked the idea, and have it 
all put in order, so that she might take possession 
of it without any trouble in the matter. 

" Oh ! what can I do to show how much I ap- 
preciate your extreme goodness?" exclaimed 
Helena, when the worthy man had made this last 
offer. 

" At once accept all assistance it may be in my 
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power to give yoii, without hesitation/* replied Pro- 
fessor Guttenstark. 

** Indeed, I will, with sincere gratitude ; and in 
perfect confidence I leave myself to be guided by 
what you may think it best for me to do/' 

"My dear Madam," said the Professor, while 
taking Helena Montara's hand .in his, with a 
fatherly and affectionate nianner, "by the trust 
you place in me, I become equally your debtor ; 
feel assured I shall never recommend to you any- 
thing which I am not first persuaded is for your's 
and your children's happiness. I have something 
now to propose to you, which will be a great self- 
denial ; and it will require much fortitude on your 
part to agree to it. Your son, Antonio, is just at 
an age when the cultivation of his mind should be 
seriously attended to ; and, where you are going to 
reside, you will not be able to procure those ad- 
vantages necessary for its accomplishment. It is, 
moreover, of the greatest importance to him, as his 
talents will be nearly all he will have to depend 
upon at some future day. The small sum you 
possess must be decreased to defray the expenses 
of his education. I will contrive, however, that it 
shall fall as lightly as possible upon you ; for I am 
desirous of taking him to Gottingen with me; 
and, through my interest, I can have him admitted 
as a scholar at the University, for much less than 
it would require to place him elsewhere. I have 
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also taken a great fancy to the boy, from his 
amiable disposition ; and would wish to watch the 
growth of those seeds of talent which, I think, I 
see in him. Do not give me your answer at once, 
but think over it. It will be a painful trial to you 
I feel persuaded/' 

*^ I prefer giving you my decision now/' rejdied 
Signora Montara ; and, taking the hand of 
Antonio, who entered the room just at the mo- 
ment, she placed ic in that of the Professor, saying, 
"to your charge I commit my boy.; may God 
reward you for your kindness to him, and ta his 
widowed mother I'* 

Then, turning away, she retired to pray in 
private for the welfare of that child, whose care she 
had given up to another. 
V Nobly had she acted 1 and when the time of 

parting arrived, the conviction of having performed 
her duty, while silencing her own wishes for her 
child's welfare, decreased much of its pain, and 
left to her remembrance a pleasing satisfaction. 

Every necessary arrangement having been made 
for the future, the good Professor started off in quest 
of the cottage ; and, after a few days' absence, he 
returned to Sesto, stating that h^ had found such 
a home as Signora Montara required, at a short 
distance from a retired Swiss village, called 
Tregenz, and which he had purchased, and fur- 

VOL. I. G 
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CHAPTER VL 



A mother's jot. 



» 



For five years^ Signora Montara had not seen 
her son ; but now, after this long separation, he is 
coming to Switzerland to spend £he vacation with 
her. 

Behind the village of Tregenz, and on more 
rising ground, is a high grey rock ; there it raises 
its proud head, and from its sides peep out clusters 
of dark fir-trees, while down it trickles many a 
merry little rivulet, breaking the gloomy silence 
with its murmuring music. At a short distance to 
the right, stands a cottage, with gable ends, small 
lattice windows, and quaint little stairs, with 
banisters of twisted wood running sideways up to 
the door. 

It is summer — that brief season of splendour 
so much prized in mountainous regions, which, as 
it lights up the stem, wild scenery with its noon- 
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day sunshine, blends it all into one wide expanse of 
beauty, such as no words can describe — no pencil 
delineate. 

A day like this, when nature had been clothed in 
its most smiling garb, was closing in with more 
than usual beauty, as if it lingered to give a parting 
adieu, while it faded from the scene o'er which it 
had lately shone so Imghtly. The golden streaks 
of the setting sun glanced across the little village 
down in the valley ; and, as the departing light 
deepened into burning red, from out the casement 
window of the cottage, Signora Montara watched, 
with little Rosa, for the coming of Antonio. 

Years of grief have much changed the once 
laveIjr.J9elena ; the wasted form, the too brilliant 
eyes, seem to denote the presence of that malady 
from \iiiich there is so little chance of recovery. 

The two faces, one so bright and young, with 
warm brown hair hanging down each side in 
luxuriant clusters ; the other, so feded, and almost 
as white as the frill of net surrounding it ; both 
look eagerly for the son and brother. 

Footsteps approach up the winding path which 
leads to the cottage ; the pale face of the mother 
flushes with expectant joy ; she rises ; her weak, 
trembling steps carry her to the door to meet her 
son. 

The arms of a tall young man fold round 
Signora Montara's slight form in a dose embrace* 
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Speechless they remain awhile ; the mother's joy is 
all too full for words. 

But, when time sobers down the first delight, 
when the mother sits with Antonio by her side^ 
and Rosa is established on her brother's knee — the 
son says, as he looks earnestly at Signora 
Montara, 

" Oh ! mother, dearest, you are not well, why 
did you not send for me before ?" 

^* My child, I have been anxious of late, but now 
I have you near me, I shall be better. Do not be 
uneasy, dear Antonio," she continued, as she 
pressed her lips on his thoughtful brow, for she 
shrunk from destroying the happy meeting, by al- 
lowing him to know the fears she had entertained. 

Antonio, as he saw the smile that accompanied 
his mother's last words, and which for a nioment 
softened the ravages of care upon her cheeks, al- 
lowed himself to hope his presence might work 
a change for the better in the delicate invalid. 

A conversation followed on many subjects ; for, 
after so long a separation, the mother and son had 
much to tell each other ; and thus happy they passed 
an evening of calm delight, towards which both had 
anxiously looked forward. 

The next morning, at an early hour, the place 
seemed changed by enchantment. That spot, in 
which unbroken stillness reigned before, was 
thronged with people from the village, who came 
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to welcome the son of "the Signora" to their 
mountainous land. 

Signora Montara had come amongst the simple- 
minded people, a stranger of whom they knew 
nothing ; and the tranquillity of the little village 
had been disturbed for many weeks by all kinds of 
surmises and reports. Their wonder, however, 
soon worked itself out ; and the strange lady be- 
came the kind friend, who was ever ready to help 
them to the extent of her power. Indeed, so 
patiently did she listen, and so much did she sym- 
pathize with the troubles and sorrows of all of 
them, that her small offerings became great in 
their eyes ; while, what was still better, her good 
sense in the distribution of her gifts made them 
always useful. 

For some months, her delicate health had ren- 
dered her unable to continue her visits of charity 
to the village, yet her door was ever open to the 
distressed, and her hand stretched forth to relieve 
them. 

All this would account for the great de- 
monstration of joy that took place in front of the 
cottage, and the numerous offerings, in the shape 
of garlands and bouquets of flowers, brought by 
both old and young. 

Leaning on the arm of her son, and holding 
little Rosa by the hand, *' the Signora " came out 
on the balcony to thank the kind people for the 
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interest they had evinced in herself and children ; 
andy although so weak, she persisted in descending 
the steps to go amongst them, where she greeted 
all with kindness, made anxious inquiry after some 
missing face, and spoke words of consolation to 
those whom she knew stood in need of them. 
Who could wonder at the eyes of the aged dim 
with emotion as they watched her steps, or the 
pleased and respectful glances of the young, when 
she turned to address them. The son looked on 
his mothar with a proud and loving gaze ; little 
Rosa laughed with childish glee ; the day was quite 
a festa for the village. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ANXIETIES AND CARES. 



During many days which followed after the 
eyening of Antonio's arrival^ everything wore the 
appearance of happiness, for the invalid improved 
considerably both in strength ahd appearance. At 
last, she was even able to take short walks with 
her children, among the many little picturesque 
spots which surrounded her dwelling, and enjoy 
with them their beauties. True it was that fatigue 
did at times distress her, when her breathing 
would become short and difficult ; but the apparent 
increase in strength, the visible, improvement in 
her appearance, and the extreme cheerfulness of 
her manners, led her anxious son to grasp eagerly 
at the prospect of her being spared to them yet 
for many years. 

Vain delusive hope ! It was no more than such 
a change as one sometimes sees in a dim flickering 
light ; which, while just expiring, shines forth with 
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renewed briniancy of short duration, tending more 
quickly to exhaust the spark of life within it. 

It was during this time of sunshine, that Antonio 
began to think seriously of the future. Then it 
struck him, that in his mother's delicate state of 
health, it would be advisable she should not remain 
the winter in a dimate so trying as that of Switzer- 
land, to those whose lungs were in a delicate 
condition. After his mind had been for some days 
fiiU of this idea, he determined no longer to delay 
mentioning the subject to Signora Montara. 
Accordingly, one evening, when the lights had 
been brought in by the servant, and they were 
seated in their homely yet pleasant looking room, 
taking their evening meal, Antonio drew his seat 
near to the arm-chair which held the slight figure 
of his mother, and placing his hand affectionately 
upon hers, he said : 

** Dearest mother, there has been something on 
my mind of late, so I have, at length, resolved to 
speak to you about it — that is, if you can assure 
me that I shall not fatigue you by so doing ?" 

^* Oh, no ; I am not tired." Then the mother, 
with a sudden thought, moved herself quickly 
forward, the colour rising to her pale cheeks, as 
she continued hurriedly, '^ Antonio, tell me, you 
are not going to leave me yet ? You surely have 
not received any communication, which will oblige 
you to return to Gottingen sooner than you had 
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expected ?'' The lips of the speaker remained 
parted in anxiety for the reply. 

^'Fear nothing that might pain you, mother. 
No event has happened to prevent my staying with 
you for at least two months longer. It is of your- 
self I would speak ; and in the pleasure that I feel 
in seeing that languor of body overcome, from 
which I found you suffering, there is mixed a dread 
of your being exposed in your present state to the 
severe winter of this place. Come, then, with me 
to Germany ; how happy it would be for us to 
live together ! What a delight to me, dear mother, 
to be greeted by your calm, sweet smile, when I 
should have finished the duties of the day ; and 
how we should both listen to and enjoy the merry 
prattle of little Rosa. You will come? oh, say 
you will !" 

Appealing, touching was the look, &£ed by the 
anxious boy upon his mother. 

" Dear child, you are young ! You think only 
of your proposal as a pleasant thing, easily ac- 
complished. If it could be thus, as you wish it, I 
should feel it a blessing indeed, to finish my few 
remaining days watching over both my children 
to the last. Alas, Antonio ! the young wish ; 
their fresh, elastic feelings, full of vigour and un- 
clouded hope, hardly ever see impediments in their 
way; or if they do, a thousand means present 
themselves by which they are confidant they may 
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easily vanquish them. The old, or long tried in 
sorrow, wish ! memory presents to them all the 
bright pages begun with so much promise, and, 
but too often ended * in blank disappointment. 
This, Antonio, is why a difficulty, whidi must 
attend an arrangement otherwise so fraught with 
happiness, rises up at once before me. We are 
poor, my child ; and our small means are only just 
enough to provide us moderate comfort in this 
place, where everything may be had at so small a 
cost ; how, then, should I be able to procure the 
necessaries of life in a town, where the greater 
demand must make everything so much dearer ?" 

^* Oh, mother ! don't be uneasy on that head. 
I shall be earning something when I return to 
Gottingen, and our good Professor Guttenstark 
will, I am sure, do all in his power to assist 
me. 

** Yes, I know you have a kind friend in that 
worthy man, which you well merit, dear boy. 
Wefll we wiU think of it; if it be the will of God 
that the improvement in my health should con- 
tinue, perhaps we may be able to fulfil this desire 
of my heart, as well as of thine, my Antonio. Yet 
I should be wrong to leave you too confident in 
the bdief of its attainment ; and, without wishing 
to say anything to alarm you, or to disturb that 
state of peaceful happiness we have been enjoying, 
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I feel it my duty to prepare you for any unfavourable 
change which might take place ia me." 

** Oh, mother, do not, pray do not talk thus 1 
God grant you may have many years to live, and 
be a blessing to us ; surely your improvement in 
health gives us a right to look forward to it." 

*^ Antonio, I wish not to alarm you, neither am 
I influenced in what I am going to say by any 
bodily feeling of illness. StQI, I must speak ; it 
ought not to be delayed, and then my mind will 
be relieved." 

^* Mother, I listen !'' The face of the son be- 
came grave and elevated, impressed with the idea 
that they were solemn words which he was about 
to hear. 

A silence followed of some moments, then 
Signora Montara with a calmness which she had 
been struggling to gain, said : 

" My son, if I should be called away suddenly, 
I shall leave in your hands a sacred charge, one 
which 1 am certain you will fulfil ; yes, little Rosa 
may not know much longer a mother's care, but 
you will be to her as a brother and parent united 
in one ! Poor little child 1 she shows the germs 
of an affectionate nature, and enthusiastic without 
bounds. These qualities you will direct, strengthen- 
ing the one, and holding in check the other ; for 
I see in you so much judgment beyond your years, 
that I know the duty which I shall leave to you 
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wSk be wtH as ift will be oonscientioDsly performed. 
One cuiCion I must give you respecting your little 
sister; nerer lei her have any sudden shock of 
grief or joy, if you can prevent it, for I am per- 
snded with her impresaonaUe disposition it would 
be dangerous to her." 

Up to this point, Signora Montara had spoken 
in the quiet tone with whidi she had commenced ; 
but then she paused, and when she resumed the 
oonvenation it was in a voice whose tones betrayed 
strong emoticm. 

** Antonio,'* she said, ** after what I have told 
you, if anything should happen, if I am called away 
from you unawares, dear boy, you — ^wiO — ^you will 
prevent it, if possible, from coming upon Rosa too 
quickly, you will prepare — ** 

" My good kind mother, you must not, indeed 
you must not talk of these things just at present, 
they distress you; do you fed unwell? perhaps 
you have attempted too much to-day. Had you 
not better seek some repose ? See, it is beyond 
your usual time/* — be pointed to a clock which 
stood close by them, — " and Rosa has been asleep 
this hour. Pray go, dear mother, to-morrow you 
will be stronger — ^refreshed; and then you can 
resume this subject should you desire it." 

" To-morrow, Antonio ! who can be sure of the 
morrow? No, I will take the present time to 
finish what I have to say ; do not look at me in so 
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anxious and earnest a way, nay son, I am quite 
composed now. I am not ill, not fatigued. One 
more request only, I have to make to you. I ask 
you, Antonio, to ease a mother's fears, to promise 
me if you should ever return to the land of your 
birth, that you will join no conspiracies against the 
government. Such conduct could only bring ruin 
on yourself, and would be of no benefit to others. 
The struggles of a handful of men, however great 
their bravery, must be eventually overcome by the 
large forces of well regulated troops, which would 
be brought forward to act against them. You 
might think, my son, in your patriotism, and 
others would tell you perhaps, that it was only 
necessary to strike the first blow, when thousands 
would follow — the cause of liberty would triumph. 
Do the results of all previous attempts lead us to 
trust in anything of the kind? Think also of 
your poor father's end ; spare me the pain of a 
dread lest a like fate should befall his son." 

" Dear mother, I am not only ready to give you 
the promise you ask of me, but I can assure you 
that my ideas on the subject coincide with your 
own. I know the present state of our unhappy 
country is not to be overcome by wild schemes, 
although no one can more earnestly desire to see 
her freed firom Austrian tyranny ; besides, 1 have 
a horror of bloodshed, 1 am a man of peace, 
mother, living a retired life amongst my books ; I 
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have none of that eager, passionate disposition of 
my country meDy which leads them in the heat of 
their enthusiasm to risk their lives to no pur- 
pose/' 

The words of Antonio brought a smile of con- 
tentment to the face of the invalid ; for until that 
moment, the subject of their country's wrongs 
had always been avoided by them, on account of 
the melancholy circumstance with which it was 
connected. 

Thus assured, however, on a point where she 
had felt so much anxiety, Signora Montara no 
longer offered any resistance to the pressing en- 
treaties of Antonio that she would retire to rest. 
Little Rosa, who had not awoke, was accordingly 
carried up-stairs by her brother, to her mother's 
room, where she always slept, and Signora Moptara 
then embraced her son, who left her for the night, 
and went to his room which was up-stairs ; the 
one next Signora Montara's, on account of her 
delicate state of health, being occupied by the 
servant in case she might require her. 

No sound could be heard either in or about the 
cottage; a peaceful calm surrounded it. The 
servant, Marie, had gone to bed, and, like all 
people in robust health, who work well during the 
day, soon fell into a deep sleep. Even Antonio, 
with thoughts so full of his mother, had sunk at 
last into that state of repose, in which joy and 
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sorrow, hope and fear, are for the time shut out 
from the heart. 

Antonio dreamed. He saw that last smile of his 
mother's beaming upon him ; health mantled on 
her cheeks again; the hues of care were gone; 
quick with its rapid flight, fancy carried them away 
to Germany. All was happiness ! 

He awoke. Some noise had disturbed him; 
and, when consciousness had perfectly returned, he 
saw Marie standing at his bed-side, in a state of 
speechless terror. At last her distress broke forth 
in words, and she exclaimed : 

" For God's 'sake, Sir, make haste down-stairs ! 
my mistress is very bad indeed !*' 

It was the work of a minute for Antonio to put 
on some of his clothes, and hasten to his mother. 

What a sight was there ! How different from 
when he had seen her before ! The smile was 
gone ! The face showed marks of suffering ; her 
breathing was faint and short; and the bed- 
covering was bathed in blood, from which Antonio 
conjectured that she had ruptured a blood-vessel, 
owing to the exertion occasioned by a violent fit of 
coughing. 

From Marie he could gain no intelligence, for 
she had found her mistress in this state on en« 
tering the room, as she was often accustomed to 
do, to inquire if she were wanted, and could be of 
assistance to her mistress. 
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Neither could the sufferer. give any information 
of herself, not having the power to utter a word, 
and heing almost too weak and exhausted to ex- 
press by signs how she felt, or what they might do 
to relieve her. 

Antonio, therefore, determined to lose no time in 
going off to the village, in order to seek some one 
whom he could dispatch with a note to a medical 
man, living at a small town some miles distant, to 
request his immediate attendance. 

In the meantime, he desired Marie to watch his 
mother closely during the time he was compelled 
to be absent. Signora Montara, powerless as she 
remained, still knew perfectly well all that was 
going on around her ; and when she saw her son 
about to quit the room, she endeavoured to make a 
sign to him not to leave her. Anxious as he 
was to perform the slightest desire of his deeply- 
loved parent, at such a moment he knew the 
danger of acquiescence ; so, only pausing to assure 
her of his speedy return, he left the room. 

An instant or two, spent down-stairs, was suffi- 
cient for him to write the letter he intended to 
dispatch to the medical man, explaining the ur- 
gency of the case, and entreating him to lose as 
little time as possible in setting off for the cottage. 
With this epistle he hastened to the vill age, run- 
ning all the way, so that he could hardly have been 
separated from his mother more than ten minutes. 
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when he paused to find breath for speech, as he 
reached his destination. 

On his arrival in the village, the poor people 
were at a loss at first to understand his hurried 
words ; but when made more fully to comprehend 
the dangerous state of Signora Montara, and the 
necessity for at once obtaining medical advice, the 
offers to convey the message were so numerous, 
that the difficulty was in making a choice from out 
the zealous little crowd, who all spoke at once, each 
giving separate reasons in proof of their being the 
best to undertake the errand. This caused some 
slight delay, after which Antonio was relieved by 
witnessing the departure of a quick, intelligent lad, 
in whose charge he had placed the important 
letter; and having effected this, he returned to 
the cottage. 

Signora Montara had become much worse 
during the absence of her son ; and when he re- 
entered the room, he observed that she was 
sinking fast. Love made him try to believe that, 
on the arrival of the doctor, something might be 
still done to save her ; but reason showed him how 
vain it was, as at each minute life ebbed fast away. 
The sufferer was also aware of her precarious state, 
and turned with a look of entreaty on Antonio. 
He, comprehending her wish, went to a bed at the 
further end of the room, where Rosa slept, and 

H 2 
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takiDg the little slimiberer gently in his anns, 
brought her to her mother ondistarbed. 

There they lay, mother and child, side by side, 
presenting a powerful instance of the fete of the 
human race. The former, gasping for breath, with 
her pale and wasted face 6xed upon the latter, 
whose soft skin looked more brilliant, flushed as it 
was by sleep, while the little rosy lips were parted 
in a smile. It was like a small new rose-bud, fresh 
and blooming, springing up by the side of a faded 
lily, whose fra^e form had bent beneath the 
storms it had encountered. 

The dying mother, with a painful effort, pressed 
a last lingering kiss upon the cheek of the bright 
baby face that laid upon her piUow ; but the ex- 
ertion had been too much for her ah'eady-exhausted 
body, and she sunk back apparently so lifeless, that 
her poor boy, whose hopes were now giving way to 
the anguish of despair, almost feared she had 
breathed her last. 

Even at this time he remembered his mother's 
request respecting Rosa, and fearing she might 
awake, he desired Marie to remove her at once 
from the room, while he endeavoured to restore 
the powerless form before him. In this he suc- 
ceeded, for his mother revived. Hope even rose 
again, as a slight colour tinged her cheeks ; her 
eyes became intensely brilliant, and a low mur- 
muring from her lips told that the power of speech 
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was returning. Soon she was able to utter words, 
which, although faint, became intelligible; and 
Antonio leaned forward towards her, to catch the 
slight sounds. 

*' Antonio, you will remember what I have told 
you ?'' were the first words he comprehended. 

"Yes, mother,'* he replied, while the tears 
rained from his eyes. 

" God bless you, my son ! poor boy ! I must 
— ^leave you — but God's wiU be done ! — and Rosa 
— when — I am — '* 

It was the silence of death which followed ; the 
soft, white hand placed round Antonio's neck laid 
there a heavy weight 

He called to her ; she answered not ! He held 
his hand dose to her mouth ; he fdt no breath. 

He gave a long, searching look; his mother 
was not there ! 

God had taken her from earth; its cares, its 
sorrows, and its disappointments no longer ex- 
ercised a power over her. 

Oh 1 who shall paint the intense anguish, the 
bitter, hopeless grief of Antonio, when he became 
fully aware of his loss. 

He seized the hand which had so often caressed 
him ; he flung himself upon the lifeless body and 
sobbed. He prayed! and God who is merciful, 
looked down with pity on one of his suffering 
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children there bowed down before him, and gave 
him strength to bear the heavy affliction. 

To be alone with the dead, and when they are 
those whom you have loved, and who have smiled 
on you in life; to see so thoroughly your in- 
capacity to rouse them from that long last sleep, 
from which the Saviour only can awaken them. 
To see, to know, to feel this, the heart is crushed, 
as it were, with the pain ; and were it not for the 
strength from above, for which the wounded spirit 
cries, how many, oh 1 how many a heart might 
break in its despair ! 

When the grief of Antonio became somewhat 
moderated, he thought of his little sister, to whom 
must be broken the loss they had both sustained ; 
and as he knew when she awoke she would ask for 
her mother, and would want to know why she had 
been removed from her, he called Marie into the 
room, and desired her to remain there, while he 
went to sit by Rosa. Marie, the homely but affec- 
tionate servant, who had loved her mistress in a 
simple, unpretending way, required to ask no - 
questions of Antonio, for she saw at once by his 
face that all was over, and that she had lost a kind 
and indulgent mistress. 

Antonio now goes to his little sister. He dreads 
the consequences, when she shall be made to un- 
derstand that she can never see her mother any 
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more. He thinks of all that mother's anxiety for 
her^ and trembles at his task. 

As might be expected from the disposition of 
Rosa, all the care Antonio took in communicating 
to her the death of her mother, was not able to 
prevent the severe shock with which it fell upon 
her. She had been brought up alone in that re- 
tired spot, with few objects to attract her warm 
and affectionate nature — consequently, the with- 
drawal of the greatest amongst them came heavier 
upon her, than it would have done had she been a 
child surrounded by many playmates and friends, 
to draw the youthful heart from its first great 
sorrow. 

As might be supposed, Rosa's grief broke forth 
with all the violence of her impulsive nature, 
causing Antonio so much uneasiness, that when the 
doctor arrived, too late to be of any use to the 
dead, he committed to his care the living, his little 
sister who had been so solemnly bequeathed to 
him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE ORPHANS. 



Three or four days had elapsed since the death 
of Signora Montara. The time drew near when 
she was to be carried to her last resting-place on 
earth ; and aU was ready for the mournful service. 

The period which had elapsed since the death of 
his mother, had been spent by Antonio in attending 
to those melancholy duties which his loss had en- 
tailed upon him, and in watching by the bed-side 
of his little sister ; for although the doctor assured 
him there was no danger, and that a few days of 
repose would suffice to restore her to health, his 
mother's words were constantly . recurring to his 
mind. 

The funeral of Signora Montara was conducted 
with great simplicity ; no pomp, no show, no rich 
trappings, nor waving plumes. One solitary figure, 
with a number of humble followers in the rear. 
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made up the procession to the church ; yet would 
it have been difficult to have found a concourse of 
mourners more deeply affected, than was that simple 
train which accompanied Helena Montara to her 
last earthly home. The solemn service was soon 
concluded ; and one by one those who had wit- 
nessed it turned away with heavy hearts, leaving 
Antonio, the orphan, alone by the grave. In silent 
sorrow he contemplated for awhile the place where 
the remains of his mother had been so lately de- 
posited, then turning away, sad, broken-hearted, he 
quitted the cemetery, and returned home to his 
little sister. 

" Antonio, take me from here, if we are never to 
see mamma any more T' exclaimed the child, as he 
came up to the side of her little bed. 

" Yes, when you are quite well, my poor pet. 
Now try and go to sleep/' 

'' I cannot sleep, brother ; for if I do, I always 
see dear mamma sitting dose to me, as she used to 
do; and then when I wake, I remember they 
came to carry her away this morning, and put her 
under the ground ; it makes me shudder T' and 
after these words followed a burst of tears. 

Little was the brother fit to offer consolation, yet 
he made the effort and succeeded ; and soon Rosa 
dropped off to sleep. Seeing that he could leave 
her to the care of Marie for a time, worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety, he went out in hopes of finding 
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relief from the change, and wandered along the 
pathway leading past the cottage. 

With what a different feeling did he gaze upon 
everything around him, to the time when all had 
been enjoyed with his tender, loving mother ! 

The playful, murmuring rivulets sounded to his 
ear as mournful songs for the departed ; while the 
deep chasms in the rocks looked like sepulchres of 
the dead, by the side of which the dark firs with 
their sable hues stood keeping watch ! 

Although the walk brought melancholy reflec- 
tions to Antonio's mind, the air refreshed him with 
its breezes, and showed its beneficial effects in the 
determined manner in which he sought occupation 
on his return home. 

He collected all the papers and documents 
he could find ; made a dear statement of every- 
thing left by his mother, and despatched a letter to 
Professor Guttenstark, informing him of the severe 
loss of their mother, and begging him to give his 
advice as to the way in which he ought to proceed. 

The Professor's answer came : a kind aAd svm- 
pathizing letter, recommending Antonio to sell the 
cottage to the best advantage, and then start for 
Germany with his sister. 

All that his good friend had proposed, Antonio 
determined to do as soon as possible; and it 
happened very fortunately that a gentleman, lately 
arrived at the neighbouring town, was making in- 
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quiries for just such a place as he desired to dispose 
of. An introduction took place between Antonio 
and the gentleman, who came to look over the 
premises ; and finding everything suitable to his 
wants, he offered such advantageous terms that 
Antonio at once gladly accepted them. 

The orphans had now no more to do before 
leaving, than to pay a parting visit to their mother's 
grave. It was a cheerful, fresh, invigorating 
morning, with the sun shining brightly, and the 
birds chirping merrily. All vegetation felt its in- 
fluence; for the wild roses and harebells raised 
their drooping heads, and opened themselves in all 
their beauty to receive the warm rays sent down 
upon them by Him, who forgetteth not even the 
flowers of the field ! 

Antonio and Rosa passed through this gay scene 
in seriousness and silence, for it was a solemn and 
touching duty, which led them forward past every- 
thing blooming and in life, to the abode of the 
dead. Here the modest small white cross which 
simply bore the name of Helena Montara, with 
her age and the date of her death, showed how 
well she was remembered, for innumerable were 
the offerings hung upon it of such flowers twined 
together as the season produced. Antonio and 
Rosa, clasped hand in hand, knelt before it ; tears 
poured down the soft bright cheeks of the latter, 
and a stifled sob forced its way every now and 
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then from out her full heart ; the former raised his 
large blue eyes to Heaven as if he sought his 
mother there, and asked her to look down upon 
them and bless them before they left for ever that 
quiet spot in which she had been laid. In silence 
they remained some time, and then Antonio spoke ; 
and with firm and earnest words he solemnly 
pledged himself to fulfil all those wishes she had 
expressed to him before her death. 

The painful adieu was over ; and after placing 
upon the grave their last garland of flowers, they 
departed from the sad spot. They passed on after- 
wards to the village, and there took leave of its in- 
habitants, who were all much grieved to part from 
them. 

The journey of Antonio and Rosa occupied some 
time, along a dusty, uninteresting road, about 
which nothing need be said. 

On arriving at Gottingen, the Professor received 
Antonio and his sister with all the affection of a 
father; and his kind manner, so well adapted to 
set children at their ease, soon overcame all 
timidity on the part of little Rosa. 

The Professor had never married. He lived 
amongst his books and papers without a care, per- 
forming endless good deeds, and leaving the man- 
agement of his household matters to his old house- 
keeper, a bustling, tidy, kind-hearted woman. 

To this person's charge, Rosa was given over ; 
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but afler a short time, the Professor began to see 
that she required female society of a different kind 
from that of his old housekeeper ; he, therefore, 
sought for some lady with whom he might place 
her for a few years ; and, when one was found 
willing to undertake the task, no time was lost in 
preparing her for her journey. 

Rosa's brother accompanied her to the town in 
which the lady resided, under whose care she was 
to be placed, determining to remain a few days 
there, that he might have an opportunity of 
judging if she were likely to be comfortable. 

Rosa, grateful for this consideration on the part 
of her brother, strove as much as possible to be 
cheerful, so as not to distress him; and in this in- 
tention, she was ably assisted by the conduct, of the 
lady with whom she was going to reside. There 
was no stiff formality about her; no length of 
time required to make her acquaintance. She was 
just that sort of person, with whom even the most 
timid might feel themselves at home at once. A 
good-natured, matter-of-fact womao, who was 
quick-sighted enough to see that a little motherly 
behaviour on her part towards the young people, 
was just such as they then required to help them 
to overcome the pain of parting. 

" Keep up your spirits, children," she said on 
the last evening of Antonio's stay, when on the 
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morrow he was to return to Gottingen. " It's no 
use putting a doleful face on the matter/' 

Antonio smiled, and Rosa tried to do likewise ; 
and the good lady amused them with anecdotes, 
on any little incident in life which had come under 
her knowledge, such as might interest them, so as 
to try and draw their thoughts and attention from 
themselves. Thus passed the last evening between 
the brother and sister before their separation. 

Daylight came, and Antonio was gone : he had 
kissed his sister's wet cheeks, and was on his way 
back to Gottingen. He knew that he had lefl 
Rosa in good hands, with one who would be kind 
to her ; and when he rejoined Professor Guttenstark, 
his account of the past days was in every way 
satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE artist's studio. 

Let it be understood that ten years have elapsed, 
since that night on which the spirit of Helena 
Montara passed away (rom earth, and left Antonio 
and the little Rosa orphans to lament their loss. 

Spring had sent forth its fresh blossoms ; the 
heavens smiled above mantled in blue, and the 
sun's warm rays brightened the tops of a cluster 
of trees, that waved their branches gracefully to 
and fro with the movement of the wind, rustling 
every now and then amongst their leaves. On 
such a prospect the eye might repose, while looking 
from the window of an unpretending residence, 
situated towards the outskirts of Rome. From 
this window, a person, holding a painter's palette 
in his hand, did look out upon these cheerful com- 
binations of nature, and as he will have to act no 
inconsiderable part in that which forms the subject 
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of these pages, let us pause a moment to say a few 
words respecting his appearance. 

His age might be some six or seven and twenty 
years, which the smooth broad open brow would 
indicate, had passed with little care. The light- 
brown hair, parted at the side, was thrown back 
from off the face ; and the eyes were raised in 
contemplation towards the heavens. In these 
latter was to be found the greatest beauty of the 
face, for they were so soft, so melting, their ex- 
pression had such refinement, lit up every now and 
then by a gleam of the fire of the south, that the 
strong impression their first glance made upon you, 
prevented your immediately remarking their peculiar 
colour, which was of that shade of blue, almost 
bordering on a violet blue. The other features 
had nothing remarkable in them, although they 
harmonized well together. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the face was more interesting than 
beautiful. The figure might be said to barely 
reach the middle height, yet was well proportioned 
and graceful. 

The artist (for such we may call him) still kept 
his position at the window, until his attention was 
withdrawn from it by the opening of the door to 
admit a gentleman, and when he saw him, he rose 
up quickly, going to meet the newly arrived with 
a smile of welcome on his face. 

He who had entered the room shook the artist 
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by the hand^ exdaiming, at the same time — 
" What ! do I see Carlo Romelli, the rising star 
of Rome, making sonnets to his lady-love ? Why, 
my good fellow, I declare you looked quite senti- 
mental ! I shall begin to think, while tracing on 
canvas the features of some lovely Roman maiden, 
you have at the same time engraved them on your 
heart/' 

" Giovanni Ferris is jocose to day, I see ; but to 
what do I owe the pleasure of a visit from my 
friend at an hour so unusually early for him ?" 

'^ Why, 1 have taken a fancy to go and have a 
peep into Switzerland and Germany, and see what 
people do in that part of the world. Now I hate 
travelling alone, and I want you to put up your 
paints and brushes to come with me. I can wait 
until those paintings you have promised by a 
certain time shall be finished ; do not think about 
the pecuniary part of the matter, I have more in 
that way than I know what to do with, so I intend 
to be pay-master — come, you won't refuse me?" 

Carlo did not reply directly to the proposal that 
had been made to him, but paused as if uncertain 
what answer to give. Giovanni impatient to know 
if the silence was an omen favourable to his wishes, 
again repeated his proposal. 

*^ I am anxious to go with you, Giovanni, most 
anxious," were the words at length spoken by 
Carlo. " Yet," he continued, ** our wishes are 
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oftentiines difficult to accomplish. I caoDot accept 
one part of your offer, much as I thank you for it. 
Take this not amiss, and do not think me proud, 
but I cannot receive a pecuniary fevour. I cannot 
resign my independence. Perhaps it is because I 
am poor, that I feel at times somewhat tenacious 
on this point.'' 

" Well, Carlo, I do think you carry the matter 
too far ! Had it been one who was only a slight 
acquaintance, it might have been different, unless 
you class me as such ;" and Giovanni turned away 
with a quick movement and vexed countenance, 
like one who was unused to have his will thwarted. 
Afterwards, recovering his momentary irritability, 
he moved towards Carlo, as if he intended to try 
once more his powers of persuasion. 

WhatevCT the words might have been which 
rose to his lips, they remained unuttered, for Carlo 
anticipated him, and said : 

'' Giovanni, you have misunda'stood me ; and 
you come to a conclusion too hastily. I have not 
decidedly refused to accompany you ; I only wished 
to explain that I must take my share of the ex- 
penses attendant upon the amusement, and there- 
fore I must consider first if I am likely to have 
the means, before I can determine. You know I 
have long desired to see these spots, which the 
testimony of others universally proclaim as so rich 
and varied in their be'auties ; and be assured to 
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enjoy them in your society, would much enhance 
the pleasure," 

" Then it is likely you will go with me, Carlo ?*' 

" 1 will try to do so : I can say no more. You 
are good enough to offer to wait for me, until I 
shall have finished the paintings I am now at work 
upon. But I cannot, even with the most extreme 
diligence, accomplish this in less than three months, 
and perhaps that might be longer than you would 
like to be delayed." 

** Oh no, not in the least so ; besides it is rath^ 
too early in the year for crossing into Switzerland. 
Three months will only bring us to the end of 
June, just the best time for our exploit ; and 
depend on it I shall look in every now and then^ 
to keep you to the emf^yment of your brushes, 
and cut short those day dreams of yours in which 
I so often find you, as was the case to*day." 

" Very well,'* replied Carlo, laughing. " Come 
as often as you like, to call me to order ; I shall 
have my revenge out of you by making you get my 
colours ready for me, and, occasionally, when I am 
in want of a model, placing you on the pedestal of 
penance ; those fine Grecian features of yours set 
off by a pair of wicked black eyes, would make no 
bad picture. Remember though, that all the 
difficulty in the way of my accompanying you on 
your intended tour, is not removed by the finishing 
of the paintings. I must also be paid for them, 

1 2 
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and find the sum sufficient to allow of the in- 
dolgenoe in a few months' idleness, with an in- 
creased expenditore.** 

'' I suppose I must he content with this con- 
ditional promise; and now let me see how the 
pictures are proceeding.** As he spoke, Giovanni 
moved towards a painting of two graceful girk, 
standmg on an easel in the centre of the room. 
But from their fresh and brilliant &ces he turned 
away, and fixed his attention on a much more 
simple and unpretending subject, the portrait of a 
lady dressed in black — ^pale, quiet, and ladylike. 

'' This, Carlo, is that rich Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Graham, I see, and veiy like her it is.'* 

'^I am glad you think so, Giovanni, for hers 
is a most difficult face to paint — quiet and 
subdued in general, there is at times the evi- 
dence of such deep feeling imprinted on it, that 
no touch seems capable of expressing it on 
canvas.** 

''You have known her some time, have you 
not?** 

** Yes, I became acquainted with her about five 
years ago, when I was first struggling to make a 
start in my profession, and she was then only just 
married to old Mr. Graham. They say she had a 
blind mother, and a whole host of brothers and 
sisters with barely the means of subsistence ; and 
that Mr. Graham offered himself, and promised to 
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assist her family. He kept his word faithfully — 
made a handsome provision for them all ; and died 
three years ago leaving his young widow a large 
fortune. She is now in mourning for her blind 
mother, whom she nursed through a long illness ; 
and she intends travelling about for change of 
scene, so we shall not have her long at Rome, I 
fancy/' 

"What a pity, Carlo! I thought you were 
going to carry off the prize.*' 

" I, Giovanni ? oh no : she has been very kind 
in helping me to form a good connexion, but 
nothing more. No, you are wrong this time. The 
poor artist never thought of entering the list of 
suitors for Rachel Graham and her thousands, 
although he is proud to call himself the friend of 
such a woman." 

Just then a carriage drew up, and Giovanni ex- 
claimed, on looking out of the window, "Why, 
here is Mrs. Graham !" 

The door opened and a small slight lady entered, 
who was very quietly though elegantly dressed. 
She shook Carlo Romelli warmly by the hand, 
with that hearty English shake which no other 
nation can imitate, and bowed to his friend. 

"I am come," said Mrs. Graham, "with a 
commission for you to paint a picture for Lord 
G , will you undertake it ? You are to choose 
your own subject, and then you can send it to one 
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of the exhibitions in London, which will make you 
known there/' 

** My kind friend you are too good and con- 
siderate ! This is what I have long wished for. 

Lord G being so distinguished a patron of 

the arts; of course, I accept with the greatest 
pleasure." 

" Now this will knock our trip to Switzerland 
on the head, I suppose ?'' said Giovanni ; and then 
with a low bow to Mrs. Graham, ** I wish, how- 
ever, Madam, that you had delayed the coounission 
a few months." 

*' It need not interfere with any recreation you 
may have proposed for Signer Romelli," replied 

Mrs. Graham. ^^Lord G does not desire 

that the picture shaD be painted immediately ; and 
I only wish that our artist may do himself justice, 
to which end, a little travelling may be very 
advantageous." 

'' Madam, I am most grateful." After saying 
which, Giovanni turned and gave his friend a 
hearty slap on the shoulders, by way of demon- 
strating his satisfaction. Then turning again to 
Mrs. Graham, he continued, " and you, Madam, 
you will not remain long in Rome, I suppose 9" 

'^No,'I start shortly for the Tyrol, and intend 
making my way up as &r as Mayence on the 
Rhine, to visit an old friend of mine who lives 
there." 
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" Who knows but we may reach as far, and 
perhaps meet you there. Once on the wing, we 
may as well take a long flight — eh, Carlo ?" 

" Just as you like, Giovanni. If I should be 
able to go, I deliver myself up to your directions ; 
but I am forgetting the sketch I promised to Mrs. 
Graham — here it is,'' and he took a paper from a 
side table and gave it to her. 

" I thank you — ^how kind of you," and the pale 
face of the speaker flushed with pleasure, while 
her dark grey eyes generally wearing a soft tranquil 
expression, lighted up with a brilliancy which made 
her look quite pretty for the moment. 

Reader, I am sorry to say that othenvise she 
was not pretty — only good and gentle looking. 

The sketch was a bold design in pencil, and met 
with the praise it justly merited from both Giovanni 
and Rachel Graham ; and after a few words had 
been exchanged on the general topics of the day, 
the latter took her leave. 

Before the end of three months. Carlo had 
worked so indefatigably, that the promised pictures 
were finished, and the money they produced, proved 
a far greater sum than he had expected. The 
friends therefore lost no time, and by the middle 
of June had started on their journey. 

Switzerland — that small country which nature 
has so richly endowed with beauty — was viewed 
by both the travellers with admiration and wonder. 
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More espedaUy so by Carlo, who looked on each 
fresh view with the longing eye of an artist, as his 
rapid pencil traced several outlines for remem- 
brance. But Giovanni's restless spirit made him 
anxious to be moving when the first novelty of 
each place was over, with no other excitement to 
amuse his restless nature, and so the friends 
travelled northwards rapidly. 

We shall not follow Gioyanni and Carlo on their 
journey, but hasten on before them to other scenes. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CHANGES OF YEARS. 



After having outstripped the two friends^ 
leaving them to follow at their leisure, the first 
place which we shall visit will be the town of 
Gottingen. 

Ten years makes a wonderous change in maD| 
and he who returns to any well known spot for 
the first time after such a lengthened absence^ finds 
the children he left grown into men, numbers of 
those who were in the prime of life showing 
already the marks of care and coming age, and 
many a well remembered face gone from the scene. 

Such like changes must be looked for by one 
who has been long away from any place ; besides 
which, he must prepare for a personal scrutiny of 
himself, not always very flattering to his vanity 
and which, perhaps, might make him wince should 
he chance to rightly interpret the looks fixed upon 
him. 
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Time, in these respects, had been as busy at 
Gottingen as ekewhere ; and those whom we left 
there, and who have already appeared in these 
pages, had felt its influence equally with others. 
It will be necessary, however, in returning to seek 
them, to consider only nine instead of ten years to 
have elapsed since we quitted them, thus making 
the period a year before that to which we have 
already brought it. 

Let us enter the residence of Professor Gutten- 
stark : Antonio is there, in the room used generally 
as a library, and he is seated at a table writing 
diligently. His countenance speaks forth talent 
and goodness; at the same time, on hk brow, 
there is a grave thoughtfulness beyond his age, for 
be cannot have numbered more than eight-and- 
twenty years. 

But why is he alone? Where is the good 
pofessor ? 

Alas 1 he is numbered with the dead 1 

Two years before, a contagious disorder had 
made its appearance in the town, committing fear- 
ful ravages amongst its inhabitants; and in the 
number who unfortunately suffered from it, was 
the good professor. The complaint was of a rery 
debilitating nature, and not having youth to bear 
up against the state to which it reduced him, he 
sunk beyond all power of recovery. His house- 
keeper was a very good woman in her way, and no 
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one could have desired more heartily to serve her 
master than she did; but her bustling manner, 
although much more softened than usual, was not 
calculated for a sick room. As the professor's 
illness began to take a serious turn, he required 
some one more gentle constantly about him, and 
wishing much to see Rosa, she was recalled to 
Gottingen at his desire. The a£fectionate and 
grateful girl came and watched by him to the last, 
never for a moment would she leave his bed-side ; 
and to her he owed all those considerate kind- 
nesses, which spring from a warm heart and refined 
mind, and which serve so much to lighten the 
weary monotonous hours passed by an invalid. 

The kind professor died then as he had lived, at 
peace with all men, meekly bowed to the will of 
God. 

The property which he had possessed, was not 
what could be called very considerable, yet it had 
been suiScient to enable him to live in a style equal 
to many persons of influence amongst the higher 
orders of society in the town. Having no relatives, 
the bulk of this he left to Antonio and Rosa, his 
adopted children as he called them ; making, at 
the same time, a handsome provision for his faith* 
ful housekeeper, who procured with his bounty a 
little cottage in the country. 

It had been the wish of Antonio after the kind 
friend, who had acted as a father to them both, 
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had breathed his last, to keep his sister with him 
at Gottingen. This at first appeared to him a 
very agreeable and satisfactory arrangement, and 
already, he had begun to devise plans for their 
future mode of living. The recollection, however, 
of the short time she had been away, reminded 
him how extremely young she still was ; and that, 
consequently, however pleasant it might prove to 
him, it could not be a desirable thing for her. 
When reason, by which he was always guided, had 
shown him this, he began to see even more clearly 
the disadvantages of that position in which he had 
at first contemplated placing his sister. The plan, 
therefore, which had been quickly devised, was as 
quickly abandoned ; for Antonio was far too good 
and wise a brother to gratify his own wishes at 
the expense of his sister's welfare. Even had Rosa 
endeavoured to persuade him to the contrary, he 
would not have allowed her winning ways to make 
him neglect his duty towards her. Never had he 
forgotten the last promises he had given to his 
mother concerning her, and which he had bound 
himself at her grave to perform. 

So Rosa again left Gottingen, to return to the 
residence of the lady with whom she had before 
been living, and where she had been very happy, 
and most kindly treated by its mistress. The 
parting with her was of course a greater trial than 
it had been before. The death of the professoFj 
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^ho had brought him up from a boy, left a void it 
would take some period to fill; and at such a 
time the deprivation of the society of his dearly 
beloved Rosa, was great indeed. Certainly he had 
many friends who would flock around him, and 
try to console him, but none would be able to give 
him such sympathy as his sister might have done. 
On the death of the professor, Antonio found 
himself in a very different position from that in 
which he had been before : then his means were 
small; and although talent will make its way, 
obtain respect and admiration, and rise to a high 
position, in spite of the many struggles it has to 
contend against, we all know how the road is 
shortened and made easier by the all powerful in- 
fluence of gold. This he now possessed; in 
addition to which, he held an honourable position 
in the university ; he had made many friends, and 
in every circle that he entered he was looked upon 
as a great acquisition. It will be supposed that a 
young man so fortunate in every way, would look 
upon his situation as one in which he could hardly 
be said to have a wish ungratified. Strange as it 
may at first appear, such was not the case with 
Antonio. True, he was naturally of a happy 
though grave and quiet disposition, he was grateful 
for his good fortune, he liked the people amongst 
whom he lived, and he appreciated their good 
opinion and cordiality towards him. But there 
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was one desire, strong and unchaDgeable, that had 
been for years the thing uppermost in his mind, 
and had incited him to more vigorous exertions, 
even at a time when he saw so little diance of ever 
arriving at its accomplishment. 

This all powerful feeling with which he was 
possessed, was the wish to return to the land of 
his birth ; that land where his father and mother 
had lived so happily together, and which, although 
he had been far too young when he had left it to 
remember, was yet prized by him beyond all others, 
and for ever presenting itself to his imagination in 
the most glowing colours. He often sat for hours 
together reading the poets of his native land, 
drinking in their all inspiring language, and think- 
ing how powerfully interesting would those scenes 
be to look on, which had called forth their genius. 
Then, wheq drawn away to other things, a sigh 
would break out as he gave over the perusal of his 
mother tongue, whose soflk accents fell like music 
on the ear, and to him were so particularly sweet 
and touching. 

How universal in all times and countries, is the 
feeling of love for what the Germans so reverently 
and affectionately style the Fatherland ; and which 
we, when speaking of it in a fiimiliar manner, call 
by that sweet endearing term, Home. 

Yes, Homel that untranslateable word, how 
sweet IS thv sound ! How will the wanderer smile 
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at thy very accent, when far away from thee in 
distant lands. How will he toil and struggle, and 
what hardships will he not endure, for the joy of 
beholding thee once more; years passed at a 
distance from thee, even when reaping a golden 
harvest, only strengthen thy ties, and make thee 
more earnestly desired ; thou art a magic word, 
and none know so well thy worth as those who are 
not with thee. 

So Antonio, finding himself master of what 
appeared to him a handsome fortune, determined 
to give up his post at the university, leave Got- 
tingen, and return to Italy. His friends, all sorry 
to lose him, tried every means in their power to 
dissuade him ; they told him what a pity it would 
be to give up so lucrative and honourable a 
situation as the one he then held ; they represented 
to him that although amongst his countrymen, to 
him they would be unknown ; and in a place where 
he would have all his acquaintances to make, he 
would find it miserably dull. Then, when all they 
bad said proved of no effect, they reminded him of 
the unsettled state in which his country had lately 
beea, and entreated him to delay, if he would not 
entirely give up the idea of quitting Germany. 

Useless were all the efforts made to deter 
Antonio from his purpose ; and, in reply to those 
who had vainly tried, he said : ** My friends, no 
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SO many happy years, and by whom I have been 
treated with such marked kindaess, with deeper 
regret than I shall do. But you know not how strong 
is this desire to return to Italy ; and whether I find 
it looking happy and cheerful, and as it were in 
its gala dress, or gloomy and unfortunate, it is still 
my country, and therefore, dear to me." 

Antonio, when he had once made up his mind 
as to what he should do, was not long over the 
necessary preparations for his departure. He spent 
a few days in taking leave of his acquaintances ; 
and some of the most intimate amongst them, 
prepared an entertainment for him before his 
leaving the place. Much cordiality was expressed 
towards him at this reunion, mingled with regrets 
at his proposed departure ; and, although Antonio 
longed to be on his way to Italy, he could not see 
such friendly demonstrations towards himself, with- 
out sorrow at remembering that he witnessed them 
probably for the last time. 

At last he bade adieu to G5ttingen ; travelled 
southwards ; crossed the Alps ; passed into Italy, 
and entered Milan. 

No one was there to welcome him, and press 
him kindly by the hand ; all were strangers about 
him, he knew none of them personally ; and it 
recalled to his mind what had been said to him by 
his friends in Germany. His name, however, was 
well remembered ; those who had known his 
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parents soon flocked around him to offer him their 
friendship, and but a very short period elapsed 
before he could boast of a numerous acquaintance. 

Antonio, although he was no longer dependant 
on his talents for support, through the kindness of 
his late friend, the professor^ had.no idea of allow- 
ing them to remain idle ; he, therefore, with a 
large part of his money established a college. In 
this undertaking, he obtained much assistance from 
his countrymen, and after a few months' trial, it 
gave very flattering promises of success. 

Already he began to think what a comfortable 
home he should be able to offer to his sister, when 
he could afford the expense of having some elderly 
lady-like person, who would undertake the ma- 
nagement of his house, and, at the same time, be 
a companion for Rosa. He even imagined his 
sister married to some one worthy of her, who 
would appreciate her worth, with a little family 
around her ; while he looked on, overjoyed to see 
his best wishes accomplished. 

Much pleasure did he experience while weaving 
this ideal chain of future events, and most pro- 
mising did everything appear for its accomplish- 
ment. Brightly did the sun shine for him, and 
full of hope and cheerfulness was every letter 
despatched to his sister. 

Those friends at Gottingen who drew so un- 
favourable a picture of his life at Milan, if they 
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could have seen him there a year after he had left 
them, would have been obliged to own how mis- 
taken they had been. 

Thus happy and hopeful, for a time we leave 
him, to go elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XL 

'^A GERMAN COFFEE PARTY, 

" The Rhine 1 the Rhine ! the lovely Rhine !" 
Poets have said it, and bards have sung it» in all 
ages and all times; thousands are the legends 
v^hich have been banded down concerning thee ; 
and yet thou art ever fi«sh, as the waters of thy 
own winding stream. 

What a rich harvest for the pencil of the artist, 
does this scene of nature present in all its bright- 
ness, mingled with the ruins of ancient castles, at 
once so numerous, and so varied. 

Sometimes the grey walls stand from out the 
thickly-wooded rise, to whose foliage of lively green, 
in places relieved by bright yellow or a rich warm 
brown, they oflFer so striking a contrast. There, a 
rock almost barren stands high above the rest, 
broken into large masses, which gives to it so 
grand an appearance ; then comes a sloping culti- 
vated hill of vines, with small villages nestling at 
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its basis, and strange old churches and towers 
starting up in every direction. Proceeding onwards, 
the features of the surrounding objects change at 
each instant ; the winding stream widens, and from 
an island in the centre rise up the old walls of a 
strong castle, and as one floats along the water, 
objects of interest increase so much on either side, 
that it is with difficulty the sight can glance upon 
them all. 

To a place on the banks of this justly celebrated 
river, we must now conduct our readers, to the 
small but well-known town of Mayence, where ends 
the beauties of the stream : looking from the left 
bank up the river, there is nothing interesting to 
be seen, but turning the other way, the river is 
charmingly picturesque. 

A small, clean, white house stands with its 
frontage towards this latter direction, and attached 
to it is a garden full of fragrant flowers, that 
reaches down almost to the water's edge ; and 
with the inmates of this house we will make our- 
selves acquainted. A window of a room on the 
ground floor, leading out to the garden, is open — 
let us enter. 

The furniture of the room is plain but good ; 
the chairs of polished walnut-wood have no seats 
of rich materials or gay colours, most of them are 
formed of fancy straw plaited together, but there 
are some of a stuffed kind, with arms which look 
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very comfortable, and which are covered with a 
dark blue leather. Two cabinets with glass doors, 
the one containing books, the other some beautifld 
specimens of old china, a sofa of flowers in needle- 
work, a round table, and a small piano, constitute 
the remaining objects in the apartment. The 
boards of the floor are uncovered, and have been 
rubbed with beeswax, until they might almost 
serve for a looking-glass ; they are so slippery, that 
* those who are not accustomed to them, would do 
well to step across them with a little caution. 

In front of the round table stands a lady, long 
passed the prime of life, very busily engaged in 
arranging a number of cups and saucers, which 
look as if they were only used on grand occasions, 
and are equally as choice as those in the cabinet, 
from whence, no doubt, they have been removed ; 
also there are such endless varieties of cakes and 
biscuits of all shapes, sizes and forms, crowded 
together on different plates, that one might sup- 
pose the whole town had been invited to partake 
of them. 

Concerning the lady's appearance we must say a 
few words. While looking at her, she would give 
the idea of a person who had been pretty in her 
youth, for her small features are well-formed, and 
the expression of the tout ensemble pleasant. The 
colour of the hair some years before must have 
been light auburn, for there is still much of this 
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tint remaining, though traced with many a silver 
line. Her costume is rather singular, for it is half 
ancient, half modern. She wears a small cap of 
beautiful old point lace, fastened to the back of her 
head with two gold pins, leaving the front hair 
uncovered, which is frizzed and turned back from 
the face, somewhat after the manner which one 
sees occasionally in old pictures of times long gone 
by. Her dress is a rich brocade of a dark brown 
colour, extremely full, and rather short, half high 
in the neck, and cut square ; over this is a white 
cambric apron with large deep pockets ; round her 
throat a white muslin kerchief; a bunch of different 
steel articles, such as scissors, pin-cushion, keys, &c., 
hang from her waist by a chain of the same mate- 
rial; and rather high-heeled shoes cover a small 
pair of well-formed feet, such as are not commonly 
to be met with in Germany. 

The lady, for some few minutes, continued to 
occupy herself with the arrangement of the things 
upon the table ; but when she had finished to her 
satisfaction, she raised her head, and while turning 
it in the direction of one of the windows at the 
upper end of the room, said, " Rosa, my dear, I 
wish you would come and tell me if you think 
there are cakes enough ?" 

The person thus addressed was a girl of eighteen 
years of age, dressed in a plain white muslin robe» 
fastened at the waist with a blue ribbon. Her 
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slight figure was bent over a book, upon which her 
attention appeared to be intently fixed. But when 
the elder lady spoke, she raised her head, dashed 
back with her hand a cluster of thick brown curls, 
which had until then hung down over the book, so 
as completely to hide her face, rose immediately 
afterwards from her seat, bounded to the table, and 
in a playful and affectionate manner flung her arm 
round the lady's neck, and pressed her laughing 
lips to her cheek. 

" My dear, what do you say about the cakes ?" 
said the elder lady again. 

" Oh, the cakes ! I beg your pardon, dear Mrs. 
Triebner, I did not think of what you asked me at 
first ; yes, I think you will have too many. Shall 
I put some of them away ?'* 

" My dear Rosa, I wish you would read less of 
that poetry ; if I happen to ask you a question 
while you are occupied with that stuff, you never 
understand me, and it takes quite five minutes to 
bring you to your senses again.'' 

*' My dear Madam, I was reading the new edi- 
tion of Dante which my brother sent me last week ; 
surely I may read the books of his choice, I know 
you approve of everything he does." 

'^Well, my dear, I don't mean to say there is 
any harm in such reading now and then ; only it 
has so great a power over you that it makes you 
forget what is real, it causes a distaste for so 
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matter-of-fact a thing as housekeeping, of which 
you ought to know something, if you are going to 
live with Antonio when he thinks himself able to 
have you." 

" But he intends to have a lady to live with us, . 
who will attend to all those kind of things/' 

" Well, well, never mind my dear, you are a 
good and affectionate girl, and some day when you 
are older, you will say that I was right in endeavour- 
ing to create a taste in you for what is so necessary. 
It is not only your brother I was thinking about 
when I spoke to you; it was the probability of 
your being married some day or other, when it 
would be your duty to look after such things, and 
your husband would expect it of you/* 

" Oh, I don't want to be married ; I shall live 
as you do, Mrs, Triebner ; you are very happy, are 
you not ?" 

"Yes, my dear;" yet something like a sigh 
appeared to follow Mrs. Triebner's words. The 
good lady had never been married, and the way in 
which she was addressed by Rosa was a respect 
generally paid to her years ; and who can tell what 
tale of youth might have been recalled to her 
mind by Rosa's question, which, had it ended 
differently, she would perhaps have been even hap- 
pier than her present life gave evidence. There 
was nothing, however, in her manner different from 
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its usual q[uietness, when she continued speaking 
to Rosa, and said : — 

" Now, my dear, go and pick me some flowers 
from the garden to put in the vases ; you like that 
employment, I know, and mind don't prick your 
fingers, and put your sash back when you stoop 
over the bordws, or it will be in a fine mess — ^but 
do you really think there are enough cakes ?" she 
again inquired, as her eye was caught by the table 
over which she had been so busy. 

" What, for only twenty people 1" exclaimed 
Rosa. ''Why, if they eat all the time they are 
here, they will never be able to finish them ;" and 
as she ended her last words, she ran out into the 
garden. 

'^ Come back, come back, my dear, and get your 
bonnet ! You will be burnt as brown as a berry 
with the sun, you will get some fever." Then 
when the bonnet was found, she stopped the lively 
girl, until she had given her another admonition 
on the subject. 

Mrs. Triebner followed the graceful figure with 
her looks along one of the pathways round the side 
of the garden ; and while watching the white dress 
moving in and out among the trees, she sighed, 
and said : — 

'^ Dear child, how engaging she is, and how 
bright and lively she makes my dull house. Our 
parting wiU be painful indeed, after having had her 
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SO long with me. I almost wish I had consented 
to comply with her brother's request to go and 
reside with them at Milan ; but having lived here 
in Mayence almost the whole of my life, I fear I 
should feel quite lost anywhere else ; and then I 
know nothing of the language, and could be of no 
use to them. Yes, it is better as it is, I think I 
did right in refusing. I am very anxious though 
about the dear child." % 

It will be hardly necessary to say, that this was 
the lady who had been chosen by Professor Gutten- 
stark to take care of Rosa, and that the slight girl 
with her brilliant skin, her large full bright brown 
eyes, and her playful happy smile, was no other 
than the little child herself, grown into the interest- 
ing girl we find her. 

"There, dear Madam, I think we shall look 
quite charming, when we have all these put in 
order," said Rosa, returning from the garden with 
a basket full of choice flowers. 

These she began arranging in the vases, quite 
as interested about them, as her elder companion 
had before been over the tea table. When done, 
the room did certainly look, as she had said, charm- 
ing ; for there is nothing that improves the inside 
of a dwelling like flowers, they seem to give to it a 
life and freshness which it had not before. 

The flowers were finished, a hissing urn was 
placed upon the table, and everything was ready 
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for the expected guests. Very shortly after, the 
knocker began to give notice of the diflFerent arri- 
vals ; and the table over which Mrs. Triebner pre- 
sided^ besides a smaller one at which Rosa sat 
with some of the younger ladies of the party, were 
both soon surrounded by a goodly number of the 
fair sex. 

*' What all ladies ?'* exclaims the reader. 

Yes, all ladies ! 

These kinds of parties are very common in most 
parts of Germany, and when they take place, it 
would be considered unpardonable to allow the 
entrance of one of the opposite sex, even the 
master of the house (if there be one), at such 
times, is told that he must find amusement else- 
where, as the entertainment is strictly feminine ! 

What can have been the origin of such parties, 
or why they were instituted it is impossible to say. 
A number of women meet together to discuss the 
business of their neighbours, over coffee, cakes, and 
knitting stockings; the following morning the 
town is all alive with discussions on some new 
piece of scandaL that owes its origin to the coffee- 
party — such is the general result of these meetings* 

We will join the table of the young people, leaving 
the elder ladies to relate their household woes, and 
decide the mysteries and intricacies of the last 
new knitting-pattern amongst themselves. At 
Rosa's table, there was one young lady to whom 
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all the rest of her companions were preparing to 
listen with profound attention, and on whom all 
their eyes were inquiringly fixed. The reason of 
this was, that she had such news to communicate, 
as is always received with avidity by the residents 
of a small place, namely, the arrival of strangers, 
who had taken up their abode in a lodging-house 
near the extremity of the town. 

It would be useless to enumerate the different 
stories which had become current respecting the 
new arrivals, before they had been a dozen hours 
in the place. But as the young lady, who had 
made herself so important a person amidst the 
little circle, had obtained her information from the 
landlady of the house, where they had located 
themselves, from whom all the news which had 
been circulated about them must have originated ; 
we will take it for granted, that her account was 
the most correct one. 

^' Two handsome young men arrived at 
Mayence 1" exclaimed a laughing girl, whose 
small black curls danced about at every turn of 
her round, rosy face. " I wonder how long they 
are going to stay ; and if they will be here for the 
balls?" 

" Marie, don't interrupt Elize Meyer," said one 
of the party, more quiet, but not the less anxious 
to hear the news. 

** Just wait until I have supplied you all with 
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cakes and coffee/' said Rosa ; " for I must own to 
the weakness of being curious about them." 

Cups and plates, with their contents, were 
handed round with unusual briskness ; and when 
all were provided, Elize Meyer began her story as 
follows : — 

*' You must know, I had occasion to go to Mrs. 
Haller's yesterday morning, to inquire if some 
friends of ours, who are coming from Frankfort, 
could be accommodated for a day or two with 
comfortable rooms in her house. She replied it 
would be impossible, as two gentlemen had en- 
gaged her best apartments for two weeks at least. 
This led to a conversation about her new lodgers, 
and she told me they were two Italian gentlemen, 
travelling for amusement; the one a rich noble* 
man, and the other an artist. Mrs. Haller says 
they have chosen her house instead of an hotel in 
order to be more quiet, as the nobleman has met 
with a slight accident on the road. While climbing 
up the side of a steep place, his foot caught in a 
hole, and he fell down a coni^iderable distance. 
From this he received no serious injury ; but being 
rather shaken, and having sprained his foot, he and 
his friend determined to rest here until the effects 
of his fall should have entirely passed off.'* 

" Then they will not remain at Mayence !" ex- 
claimed a number of disappointed voices at once. 

"Oh, you don't know that!" cried the live! 
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Marie Felten, " perhaps they may find us so attrac- 
tive that they will be unable to tear themselves 
away from such a charming community." 

" It is more likely that they will not become ac- 
quainted with any of us; and so will not know 
what they have lost/' said Rosa, laughing. ** For 
my own part, I think it is better it should be so, 
for fear their sufferings should be too great at 
parting." 

" WeU, do not let us talk any more about them 
now, Rosa dear," said Marie. " I want you to ac- 
company us to S to-morrow, for Hanz comes 

from Heidelberg to-night ; so mamma thought we 
bad better avail ourselves at once of this oppor- 
tunity of having him to take us ; young men al- 
ways receive so many invitations for their vacations, 
that we cannot tell how much of their society they 
intend to devote to their families." 

^* So your cousin Hanz arrives to-night ! How 
pleased you will be, Marie 1" exclaimed Rosa. 

At these words of her friend's, a slight blush 
rose to Marie's cheeks, while she half raised her 
eyes and smiled; but she made no reply, not 
wishing the subject should become one of general 
conversation. This intention was accomplished 
easily, as most of her young companions felt dis- 
posed to talk about the strangers, of whom question 
upon question was addressed to Elize for further in- 
formation. 
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The sun went down, and soon after the company 
in the rooms thinned by degrees; for Germans, 
who generally keep tolerably early hours, break up 
these feminine re-unions sooner than any others. 
Rosa had persuaded Marie to remain for a short 
time after the rest ; so, when all had left, they 
passed out into the open air, arm-in-arm. Not a 
word was spoken by either of them as they walked 
along the garden, until they came to a little 
summer-house, about which honeysuckles and 
roses thickly twined. It looked so inviting ; they 
paused; they entered, and seated themselves on 
one of the rustic branches. 

Then Rosa placed her arm round Marie's waist, 
and, smiling, said — 

'* Now tell me, dear, if you do not feel certain 
that Hanz would prefer staying at your mother's 
to visiting elsewhere, however much of gaiety and 
amusement might be held out to him as an induce- 
ment for him to do so ?'* 

^* He has never said anything to lead me to 
think so, Rosa/' 

" No, you little dissembler ; but his actions, his 
looks — a thousand little things, which might have 
been unnoticed by others, have told you so." 

" He has been from home three years. We 
have never met since that time ; and — and he may 
have seen those he likes better." 

*' Do you think him so fickle as to change in 
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that way ? If so, he would not be worth the 
trouble of a thought. I do not believe anything 
of the kind ; nor you either in the bottom of your 
heart. I am sure Hanz is not a person to be 
changeable in his affections, especially when he has 
so well bestowed them." 

A grateful, happy look was turned towards Rosa \ 
bright tears were sparkling in the eyes of the pleasant 
face of Marie ; and then her small head sunk down 
on Rosa's shoulder, as if to hide the joyful emotion 
of her heart. 

^^ Do not be ashamed, dearest, of having given 
your affections to one who is worthy of them. Oh ! 
Marie, no happiness can be like it in the world ! I 
could die for a man I loved, if he cared for me as 
I am sure Hanz does for you.'' 

" Rosa, you are very kind ; but while you wish 
to see your friends happy, your enthusiastic nature 
gives a bright colouring to every picture. I like 
my cousin very much ; and as we have always 
been brought up together, I believe he feels a 
sincere friendship for me ; but he was very young 
when he left us, and has now seen more of the 
world. I am not vain enough to believe that he 
will prefer a plain, simple girl like myself, who has 
hardly ever been five miles beyond her native 
place, to all the talent and beauty he has very 
likely met in society." 

'' We shall see, my modest little violet. But 
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now the air is getting rather cold ; we had better 
go in ; see, Mrs* Triebner is coming to call us ;" 
and as Rosa finished talking, that lady approached 
dose enough to be heard by them. 

^* My dears, my dears I How can both of you 
be so imprudent as to remain out at this hour 
without your shawls ? The dew is beginning to 
faD, and you will get violent colds." 

" Oh ! yes/* said Marie, " we \nll come in 
directly, Mrs. Triebner; and I ought to be re- 
turning home.'* 

" You must have the servant to accompany you, 
my dear ; go and call her, Rosa, and tell her to 
get on her bonnet and shawl." 

" Yes," replied Rosa ; " and this time I will not 
ask Marie to delay her departure.*' 

Away tripped Rosa, in a bright, happy mood of 
youth, leaving Mrs. Triebner and Marie together. 
The latter then had an opportunity of asking the 
former to allow Rosa to accompany them into the 
country on the morrow ; and as the kind-hearted 
lady was never averse to young people amusing 
themselves, she granted it without a moment's 
hesitation. 

The servant was dressed, waiting in the hall, 
when Mrs. Triebner and Marie came in from the 
garden ; and Rosa had brought down her friend's 
things into the drawing-room for her to put on. To 
these Mrs. Triebner added a scarf, which she in- 
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sisted on fastening round Marie's throat ; and then 
th^ parted. Rosa, after she had kissed her fiiend, 
gave a little knowing nod of the head ; and Mrs. 
Triebner called after her as she went out with the 
servant, to keep her things closely wrapped about 
her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE COUSINS. 



Mrs. Fblten was the widow of a major in the 
Prussian service, who had died soon after the birth 
of his first and only child, Marie, leaving the mo- 
ther and daughter with a moderate income, which 
proved, however, quite sufficient to afford them 
every comfort in a place where the cost of living 
was so small as in Mayence. Major Felten had 
had an only brother, a widower, who died sud- 
denly shortly after him, and who, during his life, 
had been reputed a wealthy merchant At his 
death, the case proved to be otherwise, for his 
affairs were found so much involved, that after a 
proper examination, and a settlement of all just 
claims, only a small sum remained for his son ; a 
young boy thus left with no other friend but the 
widow of his unde. Fortunately, in Mrs. Felten, 
this unprotected child found one who was both 
ready and able to fill the place of the parent he had 
lost. Hanz Felten, therefore, almost immediately 

L 2 
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after the death of his father, became the inmate of 
her house, and was brought up by her with .his 
cousin. * Between her own child and the orphan 
boy, not the slightest difference was ever made by 
Mrs. Felten ; nothing was conferred on her in which 
he did not participate; and any stranger who 
might have seen them with her would have con- 
sidered them both equally her children. This kind- 
ness was not expended in vain, for Hanz was a 
good-hearted youth; and the motherly care be- 
stowed upon him was met in return with all the 
affection of a son. Being at this time very young, 
the cousins took all their lessons together; and 
Hanz, some three or four years older than Marie, 
established himself as her champion. If in their 
walks they met with any impediment too much for 
her slight little figure to encounter, he came forward 
to help her ; while he would climb rocky places to 
pluck her the ferns and wild flowers which grew 
high up above their heads. Playtime over, and 
the lessons again resumed, his little cousin was still 
the object of his care ; for in anything she had to 
learn, if it gave her trouble and annoyance, he was 
always ready to try and make the task easy. Thus, 
in fact, they were sworn friends. When Hanz, 
however, reached the age of fourteen, a tall, fine- 
looking boy for his age, Mrs. Felten began to see 
that it was time some course of education more 
suitable for a boy should be entered upon, than that 
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he had been pursuing in conjunction with her 
daughter. 

Acc(N-dingly, all the necessary inquiries were 
made, and an establishment for the instruction of 
young gentlemen in the town of Wisbaden fixed 
upon. The professor, by whom it was conducted, 
was said to be the very best person imaginable for 
the purpose, for he gained both the love and res- 
pect of his pupils, at the same time that he exacted 
from them obedience to him and diligence to their 
studies. Thus all was most satisfactory, and Mrs. 
Felten lost no time in placing Hanz under the 
professor's care. Much sorrow was felt by both 
cousins, when the hour of parting came ; and still 
it was [not to be a long separation either, for the 
railroad being in active operation between the town 
of Wisbaden and Mayence, and thus bringing the 
distance of time between the two places to some- 
thing less than half an hour. Hanz was allowed 
to avail himself of this convenience to spend each 
Sunday at home. 

Years passed away, the boy and girl became 
man and woman, and then there came a greater 
change. 

At this period, Hanz became the possessor of a 
small legacy, bequeathed to him by a distant 
relative, who had left his native land to seek his 
fortune in America many years before, when Hanz 
had been quite a child. When put in possession 
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of the money obtained from the legacy, Hanz 
determined on quitting Mayence, to proceed to 
Heidelberg, in order to study for the medical pro- 
fession at the university of that place. 

The cousins had always felt for each other a 
strong affection, which with increasing years had 
ripened into love, a thing though rare with people 
brought up together, yet does occasionally happen. 
This feeling, however, showed itself only in the 
earnest wish each seemed to have to please the 
other, and that which tells its tale so clearly, the 
beaming eye when meeting. 

At last, on the day fixed for the departure of 
Hanz for Heidelberg, the two young cousins stood 
with hand locked fast in hand together, and voices 
too choked to speak. Yet they needed not to 
breathe a word of love, for both knew it to be 
beating within their hearts, binding them strongly 
together with its pleasant cords. 

For three years Hanz studied most diligently, 
and the result of his examination had been so 
satisfactory, that he was now for the first time, 
after the expiration of that period, returning to the 
home of his youth with bright prospects for the 
future. 

The place towards which Marie and the servant 
bent their steps, was far away out at the other end 
of the town, a pretty position at daylight ; for on 
passing the small avenue of trees leading towards 
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it, and ascending a somewhat steep hill, the town 
lay down below, with a charming view of the wind- 
ing river, and surrounding country beyond it. 
Many small detached houses had been built on 
this desirable spot, and amongst them stood the 
one occupied by Mrs. Felten. 

The hour at which Marie and her companion 
were walking in this direction, was what would be 
called early anywhere, except in Germany; but 
nine o'clock finds the streets there quite stiU, and 
hardly a single person passing. Often at this 
hour, they put out the few dim oil lamps which 
hang suspended by a cord from the middle of the 
streets, though they cannot be said to light them ; 
nay, they hardly do more than serve to show the 
darkness. Moreover, when there is a moon, or it 
is even known to be hidden beneath a cloudy or 
foggy night, the lamps remain unlighted. So 
those who happen to be out on such a night, must 
grope their way and trust to chance for leading 
them to their destination, unless they should be 
fortunately well acquainted with the locality. 

This night, however, the moon shone very 
brightly, and being at its full, the dim fiickering 
of the lamps ^^uld be easily dispensed with. 
During the whole of the walk, Marie and the 
servant had spoken but little, for the former was 
far too busy with her thoughts to enter into any 
conversation. They had walked at rather a rapid 
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pace, and only the hill yet remained for them to 
ascend before reaching Mrs. Felten's home. Just 
then, between the trees which grew rather thickly 
on each side, Marie's eye caught sight of some one 
coming towards them. It was too dark for her to 
distinguish who it might be, but how her heart 
beat ! As the distance shortened between them, a 
tall, well formed young man presented himself to 
view, and when he reached Marie, their hands 
clasped together simultaneously. 

" Dear Marie !" 

" Hanz 1" 

Such was the greeting of the cousins ; a mo- 
ment's pause, and then Hanz turned to the servant 

and told her as he had met them, there would be 

* 

no need for h^ to proceed any farther, at the same 
time thanking her for having seen Miss Felten so 
far. 

As soon as the cousins were alone, Hanz took 
Marie's little hand and drew her arm through his^ 
yet still he held the little hand a prisoner. 

" We have not met for these three years 1 Are 
you glad to see me again, dear Marie ?" 

" Oh yes, Hanz, of course you know I am.'* 

" Then, Marie, do not be shy with me," said 
Hanz, when she turned her head away, as he was 
trying to catch a glimpse of her face. 

Poor girl, the tears were pouring down her 
cheeks, and soon he saw them. 
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" My Marie, darling !" Soft were the words, 
and then the arm was removed and slid gently 
round her waist, while be continued, " you have 
not then forgotten what great friends we were. I 
am changed, perhaps, in appearance ; I am taller, a 
man now, and I have seen more of the world, 
but I am the same Hanz for little Marie that I 
always was." 

^* Dear Hanz, how silly it is of me to behave in 
this way. But I am so very happy to see you back 
again with us. You will find it dull though, I 
fear, after having had so much society." 

" Not with such a merry personage as yourself, 
Marie, I am sure. WeU, now tell me where you 
have been spending the afternoon, for my aunt 
only mentioned that you were gone to one of those 
scandalous tea parties, without saying where the 
gathering of the female community took place." 

'' It was at Mrs. Triebner's, and Elize Meyer 
has been giving an account of two Italians who are 
just arrived, and of course everyone is dying to see 
them.'' 

" And you, Marie ?" 

** Oh, I have no desire to be honoured with a 
glance of these distinguished individuals. I dare 
say, they have fine flashing black eyes, people say 
they are quite common in Italy, but I am not so 
enthusiastic an admirer of black eyes." 

" Perhaps you like gooseberry green better ?" 
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'* That depends on what you consider may be 
called that colour/' said Marie laughing, and look- 
ing up into her cousin's deep intelligent grey eyes 
at the same time. 

" You little puss." 

But at the undignified appellation, the playful 
Marie flung back her head, laughing, and said : 
" You do not pay me proper deference, Sir ; Rosa 
is going with us to the rocks to-morrow, and then 
she and I will teach you manners." 

'* That's right, Marie, just the same as ever, not 
altered a bit, I see, not even grown^^ at which latter 
remark Hanz looked very provoking. 

Marie stretched her head again, and tried to 
look dignified, btu knew it was a failure ; so with 
a laugh she gave up the attempt. 

Both chatted in a lively mood together, but be- 
came silent as they proceeded onwards, for every 
step brought with it some recollection of their old 
playmate days. Each turning of the road, the 
trees, the wicket-gate, the snug little house itself, 
all were like so many pages of a journal, recalling 
the past, as if it had been but yesterday. 

Standing nearly in front of Mrs. Felten's dwel- 
ling, Hanz slackened his steps, as if he wished the 
pleasant reminiscences prolonged, and said — 

^* Just stay out a moment longer, dear Marie, it 
is such a beautiful night, and reminds me so of 
old times." 
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"No, come in now, Hanz, for I must tell 
mamma that Mrs. Triebner has allowed Rosa 
to go with us to the rocks at S to-mor- 

row." 

Then Marie ran on first through the open hall 
door, with Hanz dose behind her, and entered a 
comfortable parlour, whose only occupant was a 
quiet-looking lady dressed in black, working by a 
lamp, standing lighted on the table. It was a 
pleasing face, and slightly resembled Marie's, but 
it possessed less animation than her's ; it had that 
placid look which showed that the thread of life 
spun itself quietly out, without strong excitement 
of any kind. One who often did much good, yet 
showed but little of it to the world, like the calm 
soothing air of those summer evenings, whose 
gentle breezes refresh you so much with their 
almost imperceptible movement. 

This lady was Mrs. Felten. The cousins sat 
down one on each side of her, and Marie took the 
lead in the conversation, by relating the latest gossip 
of the town fresh from Mrs. Triebner's tea table, 
and adding that Rosa was to accompany them to 
the rocks the next day. 

After this, both ladies requested Hanz to give a 
full account of himself during his long absence, and 
story after story was related of the doings of those 
wild fellows, the Heidelberg students, until the 
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supper-tray making its appearance in the hands of 
the maid, the evening and the stories were brought 
to a close together. 

Thus they parted for the night, trusting that the 
weather might be fine on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A PIC-NIC AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

As the light broke forth from the heavens on 
the following day, an unclouded sky appeared, 
which promised well for the proposed trip of 
pleasure. The breakfast-table was laid at Mrs. 
Felten's, and she and her companions were doing 
full justice to the morning meal. Marie though, 
divided her attention between it and a capacious 
wicker-basket on. the floor, adding something from 
time to time to the already plentiful supply. 

"Are we going to relieve a besieged town, 
Marie ?" asked Hanz with a smile, as he watche d 
the extensive preparations for refreshment. 

^^ Don't you be impertinent. Sir, and wait until 
the fresh morning air has inflated your lungs, and 
a little climbing among the rocks quickened your 
blood, and then we shall see how much you will be 
disposed to leave for the unfortunate towns-people 
of your imagination.'* 
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** Marie looks like a little queen, does she not, 
aunt, when I interfere with her prerogative ?" said 
Hanz, laying his hand affectionately on her small 
head. 

Marie raised her face sparkling with pleasure 
to her cousin's face, and had Mrs. Felten not been 
present, there is no knowing what might have 
followed ; as it was the eyes of both softened, and 
there was no more joking. 

Rosa soon afterwards joined the party, so Hanz 
was bound in courtesy to devote himself a little to 
her; to answer all her numerous questions about 
Heidelberg, how he liked the people there, and 
whether he did not think both his aunt and cousin 
looking remarkably well. 

Rosa, in her turn, was called upon to reply to 
questions concerning herself and Mrs. Triebner, 
which filled up the time until the hour fixed for 
starting had arrived, when a chaise hired for the 
occasion was brought up to the door, and Mrs. 
Triebner with the young ladies got into it, followed 
by Hanz, who drove them off in a dashing style 
worthy of the reputation of a Heidelberg student. 
Nor was the famous wicker basket forgotten, for 
Marie's first care had been to see it stowed away in 
a safe corner of the chaise. A merry little party 
they were as they went along ; even quiet Mrs. 
Felten was infected with the general mirth, and 
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talked and laughed more than she had hardly ever 
been known to do before. 

With Hanz's good driving, and a horse whose 
paces did justice to his knowledge of the whip, 
our little pleasure-seeking party reached the rocks 

at S in less than three hours ; and while the 

gentleman of the party, looked out for a fit place 
to leave the horse and chaise, and feed the former, 
Marie Felten produced some cakes and wine from 
her charge — the wicker basket. Hanz soon re- 
joined them, and notwithstanding a few lively 
sallies fi-om Marie, sat down and enjoyed the re- 
freshment as much as they did. After this, they 
started off to explore the beauties of the place ; 
Rosa who had some taste for sketching, taking a 
book from her pocket to try and snatch an idea of 
what she saw, with such hasty lines as an occa- 
sional stoppage would permit, and Hanz and Marie 
lingering behind to pick wUd flowers, and speak 
sweet words. 

Some time had passed, and still none of the 
party showed signs of fatigue, with the exception 
of Mrs. Felten, who no longer possessing that 
elasticity of youth enjoyed by her companions, 
declared her wish to go back to the place where 
they had left the basket, and where she would 
await them until they should be tired of roaming. 

"No, mamma, I am sure you cannot return 
alone. We can dine a little earlier, and take 
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another walk afterwards if we feel inclined/' said 
Marie. 

To this proposal all agreed; and the party 
began to retrace their steps. 

" Do you know," said Hanz, " I think if we 
were to go round a little to the left yonder, we 
should find a shorter path than the one by which 
we came." 

" Oh, then pray do let us go that way," ex- 
claimed Rosa, '^ for I am sure poor Mrs. Felten is 
very tired." 

"Not so very tired, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Felten, " but still I shall not object to shorten the 
road, provided it is practicable," 

" Now then, aunt, take my arm, and let Rosa 
and Marie follow us. Trust yourselves to me all 
of you. Let me be the pilot, and I will take you 
in the right direction, so as to arrive at the place 
from whence we started/' 

True it was the right direction, and they got on 
very well at first. But as they came near the spot 
which they had been seeking, a stream of water 
suddenly stopped their progress^ and brought them 
all to a stand stilL 

*' Oh, Hanz, what are we to do now ?" said 
Marie, with a doleful face, after they had looked 
in vain for some opening where they might pass. 

^ Ohyit is not so very deep after aU, Marie, and 
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I can carry over my aunt, Rosa, and yourself quite 
weU.'^ 

" I fear we shall be too many for you, my dear 
boy,^' said Mrs. Felten, although she looked dis- 
mayed at the idea of having to turn back again. 

" Can I be of any service to you ?" asked a 
gentleman whom they had not observed before, 
standing under the shade of a tree, sketching ; so 
much had they been taken up with their examina- 
tion of the stream. 

" Thank you," replied Hanz ; " I think I need 
not trouble you, for these ladies are none of them 
very heavy." 

" Pray do aDow me, at least let me take one of 
the ladies over. I must cross the water myself, 
for my way lies in that direction also." 

His gentlemanly appearance and prepossessing 
manners led Hanz no longer to refuse the obliging 
offer, and so, between them, the ladies soon found 
themselve43 safe on the opposite side, at the expense 
only of a slight wetting to the gentlemen. When 
all were over, Mrs. Felten turned to the stranger, 
thanked him for his kindly aid, and at the same 
time begged him to come and partake of their 
dinner, which would soon be ready under a group 
of trees, which she pointed out standing at a little 
distance in front of them. 

''I would accept with pleasure had I not a 
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friend who is waiting for me in a carriage not far 
from here." 

'' Oh ! pray request him to come also, we shall 
be very glad to see him." 

'' Thank you, Madam, I will take your message 
to him." Then, bowing politely, the stranger 
quitted them to go in search of his friend. 

Mrs. Felten proceeded with her companions to 
the place where it was intended they should dine, 
and, when arrived there, they all busied themselves, 
even to Hanz, in spreading out a white linen cloth 
upon the grass, which they covered with numerous 
dainties, taken from out the wicker basket. 

Whilst employed on these preparations, the 
stranger, as may be imagined, was pretty freely 
discussed amongst them, and a decidedly foreign 
accent in his pronunciation, added to an appearance 
totally unlike a German, led them to conclude that 
he was one of the two Italians lately arrived at 
Mayence, who had been talked over with so much 
interest at Mrs. Triebner's. 

" What a state of envy all the girls of Mayence 
will be in, Marie, at Rosa and yourself having made 
the acquaintance of these distinguished individuals 
before themselves," said Hanz ; " and what is to 
become of me, I should like to know ?" he con- 
tinued with a mock disconsolate air, which a certain 
twinkle in the corner of his eye betrayed. " Yes, 
what is to become of me, I say ? who had expected 
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to be a great gun amongst you all ! I shall be 
quite put into the shade, A poor Heidelberg 
student must hide his diminished head behind the 
more exalted one of an Italian Count An Italian 
Count ! only think of that now, to meet face to 
face one of those gentlemen, of whom one reads in 
romances, as fierce-looking individuals clothed in 
velvet, carrying stilettos in their breasts, and living 
in old castles with dark mysterious dungeons under 
them. But alas, Marie, though he may treat us 
occasionally to the velvet garment, (let us hope 
never to the stiletto,) still in those black-flashing 
eyes you mentioned, I fear he may be found 
wanting." 

" You don't know that," replied Marie, in the 
same gay tone. " Very likely it was the artist we 
saw, and the glorious knight, in propria persona, 
whom you have been drawing with such a liberal 
hand, may turn out to be quite as formidable a 
person as you could wish.*' 

" True ; I think you are right, my little cousin, 
for now I remember, the gentleman connected 
with the stream adventure was sketching; but 
here they come, so away with fun, and let us give 
them a cordial German greeting.'' 

By this time the strangers drew near, and the 
one already known to them introduced his friend, 
Count Ferris, requesting to be excused if they had 
kept the ladies waiting, his friend not being yet 
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able to walk very well, owing to an accident which 
had happened to him while crossing the mountains. 

All doubts were ended — these were the new 
arrivals, who had caused so much discussion 
amongst the youthftil portion of the fair sex of 
Mayence, Giovanni Ferris and Carlo Romelli, 
whom we left while travelling through Switzerland. 

All things being ready, the party sat down on 
cushions taken from out the chaise, and placed 
around the repast laid upon the grass. Rosa 
found herself seated beside the artist, who, seeing . 
her sketch-book in her lap, requested to be allowed 
to look at it. She blushed, but did not refuse, for 
she thought that any remarks he might make 
would very likely be serviceable to her. She was 
right, for he kindly pointed out defects of execu- 
tion, whilst he praised the good intentions ; and 
afterwards, when requested to do so, he took a 
small book from his pocket and showed his own 
sketches. A great treat it was to them all, for 
although his firm practised hand had touched the 
paper with but a few lines, yet these had produced 
sketches full of spirit and truth. A whole host of 
beauties had grown beneath his rapid fingers — ^re- 
membrances of the past, thoughts for the future, 
and present enjoyment to our little party, who, 
each in turn, glanced on them with eager eyes. 
The book passed round from one to another until 
it reached again its owner's hand; thanks and 
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praise followed it, and Carlo Romelli returned it to 
his pocket with a gratified smile. Afterwards he 
turned to Rosa, and spoke of his country — of 
Italy, and told her how rich it was in materials for 
the artist, provided both by the hand of nature and 
of art. 

Rosa listened with eager attention. She loved 
to hear accounts of that land unknown to her, but 
still the land of her birth, and now the residence 
of her dearly-loved brother. Carlo was surprised 
at her warmth and deep attention, and was led on 
by both to speak long and earnestly; but his 
knowledge of the German language seemed hardly 
sufficient for what he wished to say, and, taken up 
with his subject, he forgot himself, and fell into 
the smooth harmonious tones of his native tongue. 
Remembering his mistake, and believing he was 
addressing one who could not understand him, he 
returned to the harsher language, which, rich and 
powerful as it is in expression, grates unpleasantly 
on the ear after the softer and more musical tones 
of the south. 

" Oh, speak Italian, pray do,*' said Rosa, when 
he did so. ^'I love to hear it; it sounds like 
music with such accent as yours." 

" With pleasure 1 It is a great relief to me to 
be able to make use of my own language. I have 
much more difficulty in expressing myself in 
German than Ferris. See how he is getting on ; 
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the words seem to come to him as easily as those 
would do, which he has been accustomed to use 
since the days when first his tongue began to learn 
its office." 

Giovanni Ferris was certainly making good use 
of his organ of speech, and quiet Mrs. Felten and 
her lively daughter were very attentive listeners. 
They had never seen anything of life beyond that 
which is to be found in a small German town, and 
therefore the Count's description, in colours 
perhaps somewhat more vivid than those of reality, 
appeared to them full of wonders. Hanz also was 
amused, and for some time listened with interest 
equal to theirs, until that demon, the green-eyed 
monster, seized upon him. 

How slight a thing will betray a poor mortal 
into falling into his snares,^ and then adieu to 
wisdom, and to reason. Marie had not looked at 
Hanz for the space of five consecutive minutes, she 
was so much taken up with the Count's conversa- 
tion ; and Giovanni Ferris, full of the easy manners 
of his country, was too familiar in his way of 
addressing Marie. These were the only causes 
Hanz could have assigned for his lengthened face 
and darkened brow. Poor Marie 1 He never 
remembered that the Count, while describing 
places full of interest to all, and to her so new, 
could not fail to engross the attention of a young 
girl such as she was, who had so little to break the 
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monotony of her quiet life. Nor did he know, 
perhaps, (though he might have done had he 
thought about it,) that a southern atmosphere, 
while it gives suppleness to the limbs, affects also 
the manners of those who dwell beneath it, pro* 
ducing with them a far less constrained style of 
speech, than that to be met with amongst the 
dwellers of the north. 

In this forgetfulness, however, Hanz is not 
singular. Many a character is misjudged, for want 
of proper allowance being made for the effects of 
the frigid and torrid zone in their several degrees, 
on the manners of the people who live between 
them. 

Our own land m^y serve as an example, for 
although our straightforward honesty is generally 
admitted, and the inhabitants of Europe, from the 
peasant to the prince, will trust us more readily 
than any other nation, still by far the greater 
number will tell you that we are a cold and a 
calculating people. A calculating people. Yes! 
and yet how many good and noble deeds are hourly 
performed among us, where self is forgotten in 
compassion for the unfortunate. But who that 
understands well the English cMracterjeeill call it 
cold ? Who can have dwelt on Albion's shores 
without knowing how many warm, earnest natures, 
overflowing with love and kindness are there, 
though often hidden beneath a calm exterior. 
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Yes, 8uch natures dwell under those cold and misty 
skies — lie burning there beneath that crust of 
reserve which covers them. 

But to return to our tale. 

Time passed so rapidly in pleasant conversation, 
that none of the little pic-nic party, except Hanz, 
knew how late it was getting, and he it was who 
drew their attention to the fact. Prudent Mrs. 
Felten thought they should be moving for fear the 
dew might give them cold. Everyone agreed, the 
things were put away in the basket, and the 
tourists took their leave, after having expressed 
their thanks for the pleasure they had derived from 
the rural repast in such pleasant society. 

Hanz got the chaise ready, Mrs. Felten resumed 
her seat in front, and Rosa and Marie took their 
places behind. 

'' Oh, Marie, what a pity we met those Italians," 
said Rosa, as soon as Hanz had driven off in a 
quiet way, very unlike the dashing style of the 
morning. 

'' You allude to Hanz's changed manner, Rosa. 
I think it is very unjust of him." And the tears 
filled the bright eyes of Marie, as she replied to 
her friend's remark. 

*^ Yes, dear, it is unjust ; he ought not to allow 
himself to be jealous without a cause, but you can- 
not teach a lover wisdom, I fear; and then you 
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did pay very great attention to Count Ferris's con- 
versation." 

"Well, Rosa, and so did you to that of his 
clever friend, the artist ; but I do not suppose you 
were in love with him for all that. I think it 
very hard you should condemn me.*' 

" Oh, Marie dear, I am sure I did not mean to 
find fault with you in any way, only it pains me to 
see any disagreement between you and Hanz, for I 
know in your heart you love him.** 

Marie made no reply, but looked very sorrowful 
and unhappy. 

Rosa left her to her thoughts for a short time, 
and then, taking her hand, said "Now, dear 
Marie, I am sure you feel what a sad thing it is 
for you and Hanz to have this disagreement ; and 
your mamma, she will be so grieved to see you 
such bad friends, so soon after his arrival too. 
Oh, Marie, do go to him when you get home, 
and try to make up this lover's misunderstanding, 
for I can call it nothing else." 

" You know, Rosa,*' replied Marie with a timid 
voice, " I am not engaged to Hanz. Perhaps I 
did think he loved me, but what can I say to him ? 
If Tmake a remark, why it will be like assuming 
that he cares for me otherwise than as a cousin.** 

" Don*t be a prude, Marie, that is not like you 
at all. You know Hanz does love you, and this 
very jealousy, although unjust, proves it. Make 
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the first advances towards a reconciliation ; be 
generous/* 

" I will try and do as you advise, dear Rosa/' 
replied Marie, with a more brightened look. 

" That's a good girl. I should be so grieved 
for this little trip to be the cause of sorrow to you, 
for I have spent such a happy, happy day. It 
was so delightful to listen to the artist's description 
of dear Italy. How I longed to say to him that I 
had a brother there, and to tell him all about that 
dear, good, kind Antonio. Are they going to 
stop in Mayence any time ; did Count Ferris say, 
Marie?" 

Marie had by this time recovered her spirits a 
little, so she answered with^a smile and a roguish 
look. 

" Oh, so we did not hear that the Count's fall 
would keep them, perhaps a month or two, before, 
he would be in a fit state to travel again. We 
only heard the charming artist, did we? Eh, 
Rosa ? And we smile, don't we, Rosa, because we 
are glad he is not going away as soon as we 
perhaps had feared ?" And Marie put her bright 
eyes beneath Rosa's bonnet to examine her face 
more closely. * 

" People do not fall in love at first sight, do 
they, Marie." 

" Don't they ! And I know some one who is 
just a likely person." 
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" Nonsense, Marie, I do not care one bit ab — *' 

" Ah." Marie shook her little finger. " You 
may well stop short and blush." 

The friends were silent. Rosa had thoughts of 
her own to occupy her, and Marie's returned to 
the misunderstanding between her cousin and 
herself. 

So passed the drive until they entered Mayence, 
and Hanz drove up to Mrs. Triebner's door. 

A parting dasp of the hand between the fiiends, 
a quick, low whisper from Rosa. Hanz got down 
to help her from her seat ; she wished him good 
evening ; shook hands with Mrs. Felten ; the door 
opened and closed behind her. Hanz had resumed 
his place and drove off again. Thus Marie found 
herself alone. 

"What shall I do?" was repeated over and 
over again in her mind. She wavered between 
good intentions and a slight feeling of anger at 
Hanz's injustice. The former triumphed, and she 
had made up her mind to speak such words as 
would brighten Hanz's gloomy face on the first 
opportunity. 

The chaise stood before her mother's door. 

Oh, what a pity some little sprite could not 
have whispered Marie's thoughts into Hanz's ear, 
and then he would not have said, as he lifted her 
light figure from the chaise, 
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^ Bkck-flashing eyes seem not to be quite so 
dktasteful to you after all." 

Not only the words, but the bitter tone in which 
they were uttered, raised up the bad spirit in 
Marie's heart, and far away flew all the good in- 
tentions. 

Alas ! life is like that wide expanse of ethereal 
light above us, which, while we lock upon it 
joyous face, veils from us its beauty with a mantle, 
grey, dark, and gloomy. 

^ The morning had been one of sunshine. The 
evening closed in with angry clouds. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE EXPECTED GUEST. 



'^Oh, what is to be done? I am in such 
trouble 1" exclaimed Mrs. Triebner, as Rose en- 
tered the house after taking leave of the Feltens. 

" Are you in trouble also, dear Madam ? Why 
all the world seems wrong to-day except myself ! 
but what is the matter ?" 

** Oh, my dear, an old friend of mine, a Mrs. 
Graham whom I knew in E<^gland, before she was 
married, has written from Italy to say that she 
intends coming here to see me. I ought to have 
received the letter a month ago ; they are so stupid 
at those post-offices ! I wish they would just lean;i 
a little from the English in that matter. I never 
lost or had delayed a single letter whilst I was 
there — so you see she may come to-morrow, and 
there^s nothing ready in the best bed-room, the 
curtains all down ; and perhaps she may come to 
night ! no sheets aired I oh, what are we to do ?" 
and the poor lady wrung her hands in despair over 
her household misfortunes. 
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" My dear Mrs. Triebner, pray do not annoy 
yourself; the curtains you know are clean, and 
only have to be put up ; and then if the worst 
comes to the worst, and the lady should come to 
night, why we can soon air the sheets." 

" Yes, that is all very well, but there are a 
thousand little things to do to the spare bed-room, 
before it will be fit to receive her." 

" Is the lady so very old and fidgety then, that 
she cannot put up with a little inconvenience for a 
short time?" 

" Neither the one or the other ; why, child, what 
has put such ideas into your head? I do not 
suppose she numbers a great many more years 
than yourself, certainly at the most not more than 
five and twenty." 

*^ Oh, that's charming ! do tell me all about 
her," exclaimed Rosa, delighted to find her vision 
of some crochety old dame vanish beneath a 
brighter picture ; *' and is she beautiful ?" 

*^ No, my dear, she is not, or rather was not 
when I knew her. What a wild child you are ! 
Just have a little patience, and help me about the 
room, for I should be quite distressed not to be 
able to get it in better order before she comes." 

Thus appealed to, Rosa (who was really a good 
girl, in spite of her romantic disposition running 
away with her head sometimes, and rencjering 
every day occupations some what distasteful to her) 
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put on a snow white apron, and set to work in 
good earnest to help Mrs. Triebner and the maid, 
in making preparations for the expected visitor. 

Hard at work they all continued for an hour or 
two ; after which, Mrs. Triebner beginning to be 
satisfied that things were not in so bad a state after 
all, sat down to supper with Rosa. 

" There now. You wilF tell me all about this 
Mrs. Graham will you not ?" exclaimed the young 
girl full of ardour. 

" Patience, patience, just wait a bit, my dear," 
replied the anxious housewife. ** I had forgotten 
that we must have some tea,'' and away she went 
to give directions to the maid to procure some 
at once. 

When she returned, she passed by Rosa's chair, 
and patting her affectionately on the cheek said. 
"Now, my child, just cut me a piece of cherry tart, 
and pour me out a glass of wine, and I will satisfy 
your curiosity. Rachel Graham, you must know, 
was Rachel Morton when I first met her. Quite 
a girl she was, one of a large family left almost 
destitute by the extravagances of a dissolute 
father. Thoughtless man — he had only been dead 
a short time, when I saw her at a friend's house 
in London giving music lessons to the children^ 
and my friend informed me, that she was almost 
the only support of the family, and to add to their 
misfortunes, the mother had lately lost her sight. 
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I felt deeply interested in such a mere child as she 
then was, being placed in so anxious and difficult 
a position ; so I cultivated her acquaintance, in 
hopes of being able to be of use to her. A hard 
time, she had of it, poor chDd ! what with her 
pupils' stupidity, her mother's helplessness, and 
her brother's and sister's idleness. A sad time 
indeed, and yet I never heard a single complaint 
from her lips ; but I could not watch over her long, 
poor thing, for England, though a pleasant place to 
live ' in, was far too dear a country for one of my 
modest means, and so I returned to Germany. 
Afterwards, I heard she had married a Mr. Graham, 
a kind, rich old gentleman, who provided for all 
her family. He died though a few years after, 
leaving her with a great deal of money — a bad 
thing I think for any woman, but with Rachel's 
soft heart, she is sure to let some one or other 
wheedle her out of it ,* however that can't be helped 
now ; but I have forgotten my story. Well, her 
mother was taken ill, and like a dutiful child she 
went and attended on her till her death, which took 
place just seven months ago — there my dear, that 
is all I have to tell you." 

"What an angel ! What a glorious creature ! I 
quite long for her to be here — does she like flowers 
do vou know, Mrs. Triebner ?" 

" I am sure I cannot tell you, my acquaintance 
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with her was at a time when she had neither 
money to buy, nor time to think of such things/' 

" Perhaps she is altered since her marriage, 
luxurious habits may have spoilt her for the enjoy- 
ment of simple tastes, and she will despise my 
poor flowers — oh, I hope not, for you have pre- 
pared me to look up to her as a goddess !" 

" Fray do not use improper terms, my dear," said 
Mrs. Triebner, arranging the folds of her apron 
and picking off the little crumbs one by one, for 
fear they might tumble on the polished spotless 
floor. " Rachel Graham has nothing of the goddess 
about her, but she is a true specimen of what a 
woman ought to be, a throughly sterling character, 
and therefore not very likely to be altered by change 
of circumstances ; wealth, I am quite sure, will 
never harden her heart, though it has been known 
to do so to many before her — and besides being 
rejoiced at seeing her sweet face again, I consider 
that it will be a great advantage to you, my child, 
to have such a companion." 

" Dear, kind friend, you think always of your 
wild thoughtless Rosa. Good Mrs. Triebner, what 
should I do without you ?" and the arms of the 
graceful form twined themselves round that some- 
what prim figure, imprinting kiss after kiss on 
the good though matter of fact face. 

Mrs. Triebner smiled kindly on her impetuous 
friend and said : " Ah, my child,- we ought all to 
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learn to depend upon ourselves; strive to gain 
more moderation in all things, dear Rosa, and a 
little knowledge of household matters, and I shall 
have nothing to complain of. Well, but you have 
told me nothing of your day's amusement — ^and 
Hanz, the long expected Hanz f* 

" Oh, he is looking well, and was happy enough 
in the morning, but in our strolls we came to a 
stream over which a slranger assisted Hanz to 
carry us, abd Mrs. Felten asked him to come and 
partake of our dinner and bring his friend, whom 
he said was waiting in a carriage close by. They 
turned out to be those Italians Elize Meyer was 
speaking about last night, and the Count, with his 
gay manners, has made Hanz furiously jealous ; 
but the artist, he is such a delightful person, he 
told . . ." 

" Dear me, now we shall have your head quite 
turned, child ! I wish you had not met these Italians^ 
that artist will drive out the little love for usiefiil 
matters which I have been able to instill into you^ 
and we shall have you romancing with your mind 
half the day up in the clouds ; and the end wiU 
be that he will think proper to faU in love with 
you. They are dreadful people these artists, shock* 
ing harum-scarum, thoughtless creatures. Much 
better marry some good honest man of business^ 
who will love and take care of you in a quiet 
way without any nonsense. None of your stuff 
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about idolizing and worshipping you, but one who 
will niake you the partner of his griefs and joys, 
and value you for sterling worth ; not for his ideal 
fancies — flimsy things at best, and very unendurable 
I can assure you/' 

" Well, Mrs. Triebner, never mind my incor- 
rigible self just now, let us talk of poor Marie, I 
feel so sorry for her." 

" Just like young people, they never know when 
they are happy ; if everything goes on smooth and 
straight they are not satisfied, but must make 
troubles, as if there were not enough of them in 
the world already. Hanz always was a little in- 
clined to be jealous as a boy, and Marie is a merry 
girl, and perhaps without meaning any harm, was 
rather more lively with the Count than she ought 
to have been.*' 

" No, indeed, I am sure she was not," exclaimed 
Rosa, ready at once to defend her absent friend. 
" But," she continued, " even you, Mrs. Triebner, 
would have been interested with the accounts of 
the travellers ; even with your horror of the Italians. 
I wonder you are so fond of Antonio and myself." 

" 1 consider you both almost like Germans, 
having lived and been educated in the country — 
and you at least know nothing of Italy." 

" No, alas !" sighed Rosa. 

*' Well, I hope that sigh does not mean that 
you have not been happy with me Rosa !" 

N 2 
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" Oh, darling Mrs. Triebner, how can you ask 
such a question ? No one is so good to me as you 
are, except my own Antonio. Of course I am 
happy with you — ^happy as the day is long ! But 
I could not help that little sigh ; I do so long to 
see my brother, that good brother who has been 
like a parent to me ; and then Italy, you know, the 
fatherland to me, I cannot help wishing to see it. 
You forgive the naughty sigh, dear Mrs. Triebner, 
don't you?" and Rosa glanced up in the old 
lady's face with such a winning look, it would 
have been difficult even for a much harder nature 
to have resisted such an appeal 

Affectionately Mrs. Triebner looked on the 
lovely face, and parted the curls back from off it, 
patting her cheek at the same time as she said, 
" Yes, truly, my poor child, I had forgot Antonio 
for the moment, and Italy must be dear to you ; I 
ought not to have felt hurt about it, even for a 
moment." 

Rosa, determining to show her gratitude to the 
good lady for her kindness, passed by her 
'* Metastasio," (in the reading of which she had 
intended to finish the evening,) took from her 
drawer some coarse sheeting, and began sewing it 
together very industriously. 

This pleased Mrs. Triebner, and softened her 
heart so much, that she could even allow hersdf to 
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be amused by the repetition of several anecdotes 
which the artist had related to Rosa. 

Thus the evening passed away, and bed time 
came without bringing Mrs. Graham. The work 
was put by, Mrs. Triebner and Rosa bid each other 
good nighty and, after lighting their candles, betook 
themselves to rest. 

The following day and the one after, afforded 
the good housewife ample time to arrange all the 
numerous little matters she considered necessary 
for the reception of her guest ; the house, in &ct, 
was half 'pulled to pieces in her anxiety lest any- 
thing should be wanting ; and when there remained 
really nothing she could busy herself about, she 
fidgetted in and out of the sitting room for fear 
some accident might have befallen Mrs. Graham. 

Mrs. Triebner's anxiety, however, was soon 
appeased, for at the end of the second day's 
waiting, when the lamp had just been lighted and 
brought into the sitting-room by the servant maid, 
a coach drove up to the door, followed by a sharp 
ring of the bell. 

Mrs. Triebner gave the maid no time to answer, 
but went herself to open the door, where she found 
her expected guest waiting. The slight figure 
was soon held in a hearty embrace by the 
good lady, who afterwards led the way into the 
sitting-room, where she removed Mrs. Graham's 
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doak and bonnet, and sat her down in a nice com- 
fortable arm-chair. 

" There^ now you will have a little rest, Rachel, 
and take an old friend's humble but hearty 
welcome/' said the good lady, as she stooped do?ni 
and again kissed her visitor. 

" Thank you, dear Mrs. Triebner, thank you !" 
and Rachel Graham pressed warmly the hand she 
held. 

^' Now you must have some tea, my dear, you 
must be dreadfully tired." And away bustled the 
old lady. 

'* How considerate she is," said Rachel, turning 
to Rosa, as Mrs. Triebner left the room. *' She 
remembers my weakness for tea, although she 
never used to take it herself." 

'' Indeed she is I I have every reason to speak 
highly of her, for her kindness to me has been 
unbounded." 

The conversation thus begun between them was 
stopped by the oitranoe of the servant with the 
tray, followed by Mrs. Triebner, who sat down at 
once to make the tea. 

" Now, Rachel, I shall allow no talking tmtil 
you have made a plentiful meal, so set to work al 



once." 



Rachel smiled, and did as she was bid quite like 
a child, saying '^ You have not forgotten your old 
anxiety for people's digestion, I find." 
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" No, of course not ; that is the reason you see 
those blooming roses on the cheeks of my wild- 
flower here. Come forward, Rosa, and shew Mrs. 
Graham how well you do justice to German air 
and German living. I doubt if Italy, from whence 
she has so lately come, can boast of any such." 

" Not many, certainly," replied Rachel, as she 
looked admiringly on the fresh, agile, brilliant- 
looking girl before her ; " and we shall be great 
friends, I am sure," she continued, holding out 
her hand frankly to Rosa. 

" Yes, my dear, I trust you may ; it will be of 
great advantage to our young friend here. But, 
oh dear me, I am making you talk now, and with 
that and a strange bed, you will have no sleep to- 
night." 

" Oh, never mind my digestion for once ; and 
for the strange bed, I have slept in so many lately 
that it will be no hinderance to my slumbers. How 
glad I am to be beneath your roof, dear friend ; it 
is so many years since we have met. What 
changes have taken place since then; and you 
think me altered, no doubt, though you are not 
so in the least." 

'' No ; I find very little change in you since the 
time whe^ I first saw you giving those dreadful 
music lessons. How my fingers used to itch to 
administer a wholesome slap on the backs of your 
incorrigible pupils. But those days are all passed 
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BOW, and certainly you have nothing to regret in 
them ; assuredly not your ungrateful relations, who 
went away from England after they got all they 
could out of Mn Graham, and hardly trouble them- 
selves now, I dare say, even to write to you/' 

" You forget my mother was alive, then," said 
Rachel, in a gentle and rather a sad tone. 

'' Poor dear ! Yes ; I did not think of that. 
Well, have another cup of tea. There is Rosa 
ready to give you one.'* 

^* I cannot refuse. She looks like a bright fairy 
offering one nectar from the gods." 

" Oh, my dear, pray do not fill her head with 
nonsense, she has enough there already ; and to 
make matters worse, she fell in, a few days ago, 
with a couple of Italians, adventurers I have no 
doubt, and she is full of the grand things they had 
to say to her." 

"Oh, naughty Mrs. Triebner, have you not 
overcome your prejudice against the Italians ? I 
have lived amongst them much, you know, since 
we have met, and I assure you they are a most in- 
teresting, as well as ill-used people. That idea 
which is so prevalent of their being so fond of the 
knife is, I can tell you, but a delusion ; and for 
pure good nature or readiness to oblige a stranger, 
I will back them against any nation. I know 
they have many faults, yet some may arise from 
their misfortunes. For instance, many fail in 
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truthfiilness ; but how can you expect those who 
dare not give an opinion freely, without fearing 
either to lose their life or have it immured in a 
dungeon, will be open, honest, and truthful indi- 
viduals ? Surrounded by spies, who watch their 
steps; hardly knowing who are their friends, and 
who their enemies, they learn to practise decep- 
tions ; indeed, governed as they are, it becomes 
almost a necessity with them. Poor Italy! the 
land from which originate some of our most in- 
tellectual pleaswes — the land which foreigners 
daily tread in search of the beautiful; be it of 
nature or of art, thou hast been sadly treated." 

" Oh, dear me," exclaimed Mrs. Triebner, " I 
never expected to find you bewitched in this way," 

'' Do not be unjust, dear friend, you can know 
nothing of the Italians but what has been told to 
you, and that very likely by people who have run 
through Italy post haste, that they may see all 
and so see nothing, and come home with an 
equally confused notion of its inhabitants. Wait, 
therefore, dear Mrs. Triebner, until you shall go 
and live amongst the Italians, and then your good 
sense, I know, will lead you to form quite a 
different opinion from that which you hold at 
present." 

Rosa sat silently listening with eager attention 
to this defence of her country by Mrs. Graham, 
taking in every word with delight ; the warm blood 
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flushing up beneath her cheeks, her eyes sparkling 
with excitement as she longed to thank her, but 
for once kept back her impetuosity, for fear of 
saying anything which might appear to Mrs. 
Triebner like exultation. 

" Well, what you observe may be quite true, 
my dear," said Mrs. Triebner. " Perhaps the 
Germans are too much accustomed to think hardly 
of the Italians ; their manners and customs are so 
different from ours. So I will wait^until I go and 
see for myself, not that I think there is much like- 
lihood of my ever doing so, I am too old to take 
such a journey ; and then what should I do with 
my prim matter-of-fact ways there ? I should be 
sadly out of place, I fear." 

" No honest, warm heart," replied Mrs. Graham, 
'' is ever in the way ; and you, dear Mrs. Triebner, 
win find many a one in that classic land who 
would prize you for what you are, and not despise 
you for what you are not." 

^* Oh, Rachel, you fancy all the world is going 
to see the old woman with your eyes." 

" How I wish Mrs. Graham could persuade you 
to come to Italy," exclaimed Rosa. '' Dear An- 
tonio, how it would delight him as well as me." 

" I hope she will do so. I have heard all about 
your brother and yourself from her some time ago. 
We shall be great friends, I hope. You must 
come to me for all the information you want about 
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your country, and we will read its poets' wild 
imaginative language together. I shall begin our 
friendship by calling you Rosa, with your per- 
mission/' 

" Yes, call me Rosa, I shall be so glad," replied 
the young girl, as she took the offered hand. ^' I 
feel it so odd sometimes when people call me Miss 
Triebner, although it is so long ago that my con- 
siderate friend was good enough to arrange it so." 

''Well, my dear, never mind about that any 
more," said Mrs. Triebner; ''but about those 
poets, I really hope Rachel will not read them 
with you. I had no idea she cared for such 
things. I suppose this living in Italy has turned 
her head as well as yours." 

"Moderation in all things, dear friend," repUed 
Rachel. " You knew me when I had no time to 
devote to pleasure, but a little poetry now and then 
rubs off the rough * edges, which we get with so 
much knocking up against each other in the world, 
and softens the hardness of our natures sometimes." 

" Well, perhaps you may be able to understand 
the word moderation, but that girl does not," 
replied Mrs. Triebner, as she fixed her eyes on 
Rosa ; " but come, it is late, and we are tiring 
you to death with these discussions, so I will 
show you your room." 

The maid just then came in with a letter, 
which she gave to Rosa, who opened it hastily. 
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" My dear, you forgot to say, * excuse me, Mrs. 
Graham/ " said Mrs. Triebner, reprovingly. 

" Oh, yes ! I am very sorry ; Mrs. Graham 
will forgive my rudeness, I hope, but I was quite 
in a fever to read it. Such good news! there, 
look at it. They are so happy ! All my friends 
are happy, so — so am I !" 

That night, when Mrs. Triebner had returned 
from seeing that everything was all quite right in 
Rachel Graham's room, and had left her there, 
Rosa ran out from her door as she passed, and 
exclaimed, " Why, she is very pretty ! Such 
lovely, kind -looking eyes 1 and then her dear, fair 
skin — not brilliant, certainly, but altogether so 
sweet-looking, and then so ladylike. Oh, how 
could you say she was not pretty, Mrs. Trieb- 
ner?" 

" I said she was not beautiful, and, strictly 
speaking, she is not what every one would call 
pretty ; but she has a noble character, which is 
far beyond beauty. There, go to bed, my dear ; 
mind you look after your candle, and do not go 
about dreaming, and set fire to the curtains, after 
all the excitement of this evening.'' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A HAPPY DAY. 



We must now account for Rosa's delight on 
the reception of her letter, to do which, it is ne- 
cessary to return to the day after the unfortunate 
pic-nic — ^such, at least, it was considered by Hanz. 

The breakfast was finished at Mrs. Felten's, all 
remains of it had been cleared away, and Mrs. 
Felten, like a thoroughly good German housewife, 
was gone into the kitchen to superintend the pre- 
parations for dinner. The sitting-room was oc- 
cupied only by Marie and Hanz, for two little 
birds hanging up against the window in a cage 
counted for nothing, although they gave more 
indications of life, with their gay, twittering little 
voices, than the two silent beings sitting below 
them. 

Marie sat by her little table with her work-box 
before her, and a basket full of pieces of linen, the 
ultimate uses of which we shall not enter upon. 

Hanz, having nothing better to do, was amus- 
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ing himself by digging a pair of very fragile scis- 
sors into the table, to the detriment of their points, 
and the damage of the rosewood; which mis- 
chievous amusement, at a happier time, might 
have earned him a playful box on the ears. 

Now Marie stitched away and pricked her 
fingers, and Hanz dug his points into the table, 
without the one paying any attention to the other. 
The birds up above went on with their little chat- 
tering, and Hanz looked at them with a frown, as 
if they had no right to be merry. But they 
heeded not his dark looks, and chirped away in 
defiance, until their small throats swelled again. 
So Hanz, finding there was nothing that could be 
moved by his displeasure, except the quiet, un- 
happy-looking girl by his side, betook himself to 
his points more vig(N-ously than ever. 

" Silly children 1'' Mrs. Triebner would have 
exclaimed, had she been there to see them. 

Well, these two silly children both continued at 
their work in silence for some time, until Hanz, 
happening to glance into the work-box, suspended 
the points as they were in the act of perpetrating 
their hundred-and-fortieth mutilation of the table. 
One hole was saved from the unoffending wood, 
by the sight of two tiny flowers, long since faded 
and dry, and tied together by a piece of blue rib- 
band. The two deep furrows which ran up Hanz's 
forehead, smoothed thenoselves down by degrees 
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into a plain unruffled surface, and then a look of 
contrition passed over his face. 

The culprit (for such he evidently thought him- 
self) spoke at last in rather a low, hesitating voice, 
as he said) ^' Marie, are those the flowers I gave 
you the evening I left for Heidelberg ?" 

'' Yes, Hanz," 

''You cared then to keep those little remem- 
brances ?" 

" Yes." 

'' And you know that the little blue flower says 
' forget-me-not -/ have you forgotten ?" 

« No." 

'*1 am a fool, Marie, a perfect fool!" The 
voice was quite strong now, rather vigorous, and 
Marie pricked her fingers worse than ever. " But 
I love you to distraction, Marie, always loved you, 
from a little child, and you know it." 

Marie's fingers trembled, the stitches were sadly 
blundered, the cotton all went into knots. 

" My little darling, will you forgive me my 
stupid jealousy, and say you will be my loving 
little wife ? Marie, dear," the voice was very soft 
now, " speak one little word." 

Marie tried, but the little word would not come ; 
something rose up in her throat, she could not 
speak; and then she trembled so violently, she 
was obliged to drop her work. 

Sympathy, I suppose, made Hanz do the same 
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by the scissors, and wanting some occupation for 
his fingers, he took his companion's shaking hand 
in his, and — 

Reader you fill it up and say he kissed it. 

No, he did not ; I am ashamed to say he kissed 
the red lips instead, they were nearer to him ; and 
worse than ever, the red lips made no resistance, 
and only revenged themselves by reflecting a 
portion of their bright colour on their neighbours, 
the cheeks. 

Hanz ought to have been satisfied, he ought 
to have taken this for an assent ; but then lovers 
never are satisfied. Hanz therefore spoke again, 
and repeated, " one little word — just one little 
word, dear Marie." 

Marie by this time was gaining courage, and 
getting used to her situation — not an unpleasant 
one to her certainly, though perhaps a little em- 
barrassing. 

So she summed up as much strength in her 
voice as she could master, and replied, " You have 
taken my hand abeady, Hanz, and you clasp it 
now within your own. You have had my heart 
long ago, there is nothing else left to give, I am 
but a portionless little maiden.'' 

" Bless you ! you are a little treasure to me I" 
and — yes— the words were followed by another 
kiss. Even the little birds seemed to be shocked, 
for they began a great chattering overhead. 
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** Do you think I shall be able to get a practice 
in Mayence, Marie, for I know you love the old 
place and would not like to leave it ?" 

** We will consult mamma, and see what she 
says about it ; there is Dr. Greuser might like to 
take a partner perhaps, he is getting old, you 
know, and has no son to take his place.'' 

" Yes, that might not be a bad arrangement, if 
the old gentleman feels inclined to enter into any- 
thing of the kind." 

This conversation on future plans, was suddenly 
cut short by the servant bringing in the tray for 
dinner. 

" Dinner !" exclaimed Hanz, " why I thought 
we had only just done breakfast." 

Young men in love make very bad time- 
pieces. 

^' Dear me !" said Marie, " I had no idea it was 
so late 1 Then going to her work-table to put her 
things away, she continued, " Oh, Hanz, what have 
you been doing ! Why my unhappy table looks 
just as if it had the dry rot." 

" Oh, Marie, I am very sorry, I really had no 
idea the points of the scissors were so sharp. 
Never mind, pet, it will serve as a pleasant recol- 
lection,'' and he smiled, and felt that his misde- 
meanour would be forgiven that time. 

Mrs. Felten came in shortly after, when all 
three sat down to dinner, and although she said 

VOL. I. O 
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nothing, she could not fail to observe two happy 
faces, in the place of those grave gloomy ones she 
had left in the morning. 

Marie ate next to nothing, but looked too well 
to cause her mother anxiety on that head ; Hanz, 
however, made up for her, and enjoyed the meal 
immensely. 

Dinner ov^r, Marie rose and left the room, it 
having been arranged between the cousins that 
Hanz should speak to Mrs. Felten as soon as 
possible. 

The lover cut up the parings of an apple into 
all forms and shapes, while inwardly preparing 
himself for breaking the ice. 

Mrs. Felten having finished her dessert, rose to 
go, but was stopped by Hanz, who then took 
courage and said, " Oh, aunt, don't go please, I have 
something to say to you.'* 

The quiet lady sat down again in such a sober 
matter of fact way, that Hanz felt quite confused, 
and wondered what he should say next. Waiting 
did not make the matter easier, and so he plunged 
into it at last without any preparation, and said, 
'' Aunt dear, I love Marie and I want you to give 
her to me for a wife." 

" Dear me, Hanz, this seems a little hasty. I 
thought it not unlikely it would turn out in this 
way some day ; but you have only just returned 
after a three years' absence, and you must both 
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require time to see if the feelings of childhood have 
not deceived you." 

" Oh, there is no deception, aunt, trust to that. 
I love Marie with all my heart, and she, little 
darling, consents to have me, provided we obtain 
your approbation." 

" Well, my dear, this is rather sudden as I said 
before," — prudent mother — " and I would like you 
to take a few months to consider ; then if you both 
should remain in the same mind, you will have my 
cordial consent ; for there is no one, I am happy to 
say, Hanz, to whom I would give my child with 
greater pleasure than to yourself." 

Hanz looked rather rueful at the beginning of 
his aunt's speech. Months, to a lover's impe- 
tuosity, seemed a space of time hardly able to be 
measured; but her concluding words somewhat 
brightened his features, so that he was able to 
express his gratitude with becoming warmth of 
manner. 

" Then we must wait — for a month did you 
say aunt, before our bethrothal ?" inquired Hanz 
with a wistful eye. 

" You are a very cunning boy," Mrs. Felten 
smiled, "but I spoke in the plural, and said 
months ; and in mentioning three as the necessary 
number, I think it hardly enough." 

" But Marie and I have known each other all 

o 2 
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our lives, my dear aunt, and surely a month would 
be enough to satisfy you we are earnest/' 

** Perhaps it might be in some countries where 
an engagement between two young persons, is 
kept to themselves and their relations, until a short 
time before its accomplishment — a very wise regu- 
lation I think — ^but here, where custom demands 
that even the slightest acquaintance shall receive a 
card with the names of the parties printed on it, 
stating that they are engaged to each other, while 
the rest of the world is informed of the matter by 
a thick plain gold ring on the lady's forefinger ; 
I think no young lady can be too certain of her 
own feelings, and of those of her lover's before she 
lays herself open to so much remark/' 

" You are right, aunt, after all ; nevertheless that 
need not prevent me from looking about me for a 
suitable practice. What do you think of old 
Greuser, aunt, do you think he would take me as- a 
partner ? My little fortune would surely be suffi- 
cient to buy a tolerable share of the practice, or 
shall I try and begin for myselff " 

" The first idea is the best, Hanz, Dr. Greuser 
is a kind man and getting old now, he may there- 
fore require assistance; all things considered it 
will be a good plan to speak to him on the sub- 
ject. 

"No time Kke the present, I will go about it at 
once, the doctor will now have done his dinner, 
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and be sitting cosily with his sister, before going 
to visit his patients in the afternoon/' 

" What a boy you are I Had you not better 
think about it for a day or so ; and then how can 
you go proposing yourself to the doctor as a 
partner when you are not sure that he wants one ? 
Try and find out his ideas on the subject through 
a mutual friend — Mr. Meyer for instance." 

" Very true, how foolish of me not to think 
of that ! well, I will go to Mr. Meyer then," 
and Hanz, not to be daunted, walked off whistling 
a merry tune, 

^' Just like youth ! all in a hurry,'' said Mrs. 
Felten to herself as Hanz closed the door after 
him. "Well, we ought to remember what we 
were ourselves ; how few ever do though !" and 
then aloud, *'come here, Marie, and give me a 
kiss,'^ as her daughter entered the room. 

Marie blushed, looked very conscious and happy, 
kissed her mother, and said in a quieter tone than 
usual, 

" Hanz has told you, mamma ?" 

" Yes, my dear ; and I have given my consent, 
provided you wait three months before your en- 
gagement takes place. Your cousin is a good 
boy, and I think I can safely trust you to his 
care. There is only one thing that could make 
me anxious, and that is his disposition toward 
a little jealousy. You are so lively, Marie, you 
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must be careful aud try not to provoke it ; and 
he must endeavour to overcome the feeling. I 
noticed yesterday's gloomy aspect, although I did 
not say anything about it.'' 

*^ Oh, mamma, it was soon over 1 and now 
Hanz has spoken, and everything may be con- 
sidered as decided, he will not feel jealous any 



more." 



it 



I hope you may find it so, my dear; there, 
do not put on that dismal face. You will be 
very happy with Hanz, I have no doubt, and 
all will go right I trust. It is only a mother's 
anxiety, my child, which makes me look at every 
possible side of the question." 

" Kind, good mamma ! and Hanz to whom 
you have been like a mother, he would never 
do anything to pain you, I am sure; where is 
he though? Is he gone to Dr. Greuser's, 
mamma ?" and the cheeks betrayed a little blush. 

" Why, Marie, you are as bad as he is ! But 
I suppose he told you he would do so, or did 
your little head devise the plan of the partnership 
with Dr. Greuser? Ah well! I see all about 
it by that guilty face — never mind, I think it 
a very good idea, I only suggested that it would 
be better to speak to Mr. Meyer, to try and 
find out from him what the doctor might be 
likely to think of such a thing. Hanz agreed 
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with me, and of course could not rest until he 
had seen Mr. Meyer." 



" All right ! all right ! everything going on 
most prosperously/' exclaimed Hanz, on coming 
in about an hour and a half afterwards. " Mr. 
Meyer says that Dr. Greuser has often said to 
him, that he wished he could find a desirable 
young man to take some of the heavy part of 
his practice for him^ and whom he would make 
his partner. Moreover, he has kindly promised to 
speak to Dr. Greuser for me." 

" And as you, of course, after the affair of the 
morning, consider yourself a very desirable young 
man, we are to look upon the matter as settled, 
I suppose," said Mrs. Felten. 

** Oh, what a shame, aunt 1 That is just the 
way in which Marie pays me off occasionally; 
do you know, though, I have heard some news. 
Mrs. Triebner is going to have a visitor, a rich 
English widow, to stay with her. Mrs. Meyer 
heard it from some one or other." 

« Who can it be, I wonder ?" said Marie. " Old 
or young ? plain or pretty ?*' 

*^ Really I cannot say. I did not interest myself 
in the matter, for I was too full of Dr. Greuser 
to think of anything else." 
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Marie smiled, for she knew the good old doctor 
owed all his importaDce with Hanz to herself. 

All the next day was devoted to plans and 
conjectures as to what would be the Doctor's 
answer ; during all which time the pieces of linen 
went on very slowly, and were occasionally fastened 
into their wrong places. Nevertheless, Marie did 
not forget her friend; and towards the end of 
that day, sat down to write her an account of 
what had happened since the pic-nic. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE LIEDERTHAL. 



'' Hanz has come to see you with Marie/' called 
out Rosa to Mrs. Triebner, as she ran out into 
the garden, a few mornings after Mrs. Graham's 
arrival. 

^' Dear me, and I am all covered with dirt and 
weeds." 

** Oh, never mind, Hanz is nobody. Come at 
once, he will never see anything amiss; he is 
too much taken up with a certain little lady, who 
reigns supreme over his thoughts, to the exclusion 
of all other objects." 

*' No, I must put myself a little straight. Just 
run down to the arbour and ask Mrs. Graham 
to go to them with you, and then you can intro* 
duce her.*' 

Away went Rosa, who soon returned with Mrs. 
Graham, and Mrs. Triebner walked in to remove 
her gardening apron and gloves, and smooth her 
collar. 
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" Well, Hanz, I am glad to see you/' she said, 
soon afterwards, as she held out her hand on 
entering the room, " and so you have come back 
to Mayence at last !" 

" Yes, no place like home, you see, after all !" 

" No, certainly not ; but the place is not every- 
thing, is it ? I suppose we must not say anything 
about it though just yet, that would be against 
the rules — eh ?'' 

"There now, that will do, Mrs. Triebner, or 
you will make us blush," said Hanz, " we came 
to see if you intended going to the Liederthal 
on Thursday." 

"Well, as Mrs. Graham is here, I think we 
may as well, to shew her how the Germans amuse 
themselves; what say you, Rachel, to the pro- 
position ?'' 

"Oh, I should like it above all things — ^but 
what is this entertainment ?'* 

"Why," said Hanz, "it is the followers of 
Apollo in this said town of Mayence, who have 
formed themselves into a musical society, and who 
sing trios and glees, and all sorts of things, and to 
repay you for going to listen to them, they give 
you a dance to wind up the evening." 

" I wonder if those Italians will be there ?" said 
Rosa. 

'^Oh, you have got the Italian mania, have you, 
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Miss Rosa ?" said Hanz, " well then I am sorry to 
tell you that I fancy you will be disappointed, for I 
do not think they know anyone to give them an 
invitation/* 

" Who are these Italians that you are all talk- 
ing about?" asked Mrs. Graham, "poor Mrs. 
Triebner has been lamenting to me about them 
by the hour, although I believe she has not seen 
them yet.'* 

" Ask the young ladies, I know very little about 
them, and am not desirous of improving the 
acquaintance.** 

" Fie ! for shame, Hanz,'* Mrs. Triebner shook 
her head, " their recollection of you, I fear, cannot 
be very promising. • 

Hanz turned red, and looking a little ashamed, 
said, " Well, I believe one is called Count Ferris, 
and the other is an artist.'* 

Rachel's before pale face was tinged with pink, 
and her deep soft eyes looked quite brilliant as she 
exclaimed, " Oh, that is Carlo Romelli, a friend of 
of mine; he is so clever, he paints so beauti- 
fully.** 

" How glad I am Mrs. Graham knows him,** 
said Rosa, quite excited in her turn. 

" Well, wonders will never cease !** cried Mrs* 
Triebner, looking on at them all, as if they were 
playing a drama for her amusement, in which she 
became quite bewildered ; Marie, Rosa, and Hanz 
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having all attacked Mrs. Graham with questions at 
the same time. 

At last the excitement somewhat abated, and 
silence was procured by Mrs. Triebner, in order 
that Mrs. Graham might tell them what she knew 
of the strangers. 

" Count Ferris,'* said Rachel, " is a gay young 
nobleman of Naples, who spends much of his 
time at Rome ; he is rather wild and a little 
thoughtless, dances well, and is very good-natured 
— ^that is all I can tell you about him. Carlo 
Romelli, as you know, is an artist, and without a 
sou but what he earns, belonging to an ancient, 
but decayed family in Rome, who have one by one 
decreased their patrimony, until they have left him 
nothing but a good name and an empty pocket. 
My husband made his acquaintance when we were 
first married, and so we had an opportunity of 
watching his struggles to mend his fortunes, and 
nobly he fought against all difficulties. Sometimes 
the pictures which had cost him sleepless nights 
and many hard working days, would be passed 
over in silence, still less find a purchaser. Then 
he would sell another at a price so low, that he felt 
almost ashamed to let it go for such a trifle. But 
nothing has been able to deaden his love of art, or 
withdraw him from the path he has laid out for 
himself. Trouble, disappointment, small returns, 
and petty jealousies, have only served to raise him 
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above them ; \i^hile be goes on fighting cheerfully 
the battle for fame, never downcast at a failure, or 
idle when he has gained an advantage; but 
onwards^ onwards, like the man who steers his 
bark along the waves through storms and fair 
weather alike, until he shall have reached the port 
he seeks." 

"Well done, brava, Rachel! what a warm 
friend you are/* said Mrs. Triebner, watching the 
earnest face of the speaker. 

" A just one, I hope," replied Mrs. Graham, 
slightly colouring, and resuming her quiet manner. 

" Well, but is he really without a sou, poor 
fellow ?" asked Hanz. 

"No, not now, I believe. His pictures are 
beginning to sell, merit is working its way into the 
hearts of men, and he only wants to become known, 
to take a high standing amongst those of his pro- 
fession/' 

" Hanz, it is rather late,*' said Marie, " we must 
be going, or we shall keep mamma waiting for 
dinner." 

" Yes, we must be off — well then it is decided 
that you all go to the Liederthal ?" 

" Yes, certainly," replied Mrs. Triebner, " and I 
think we might go together. If you will call for 
us about eight o'clock, we will be ready." 

Thursday came, and on the evening of that day 
many coaches drove along the Anlager gardens, 
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to the rooms where the Liederthal held theur 
reunions. 

"One, two, three, four, five — there you are 
&Q right," said Hanz, as he assisted one lady after 
another out of the coach which had driven to the 
entrance. " Dear me, what a sensation I shall 
create with such a tribe of the fair sex !" 

Shawls, capes, hoods, and wraps of all kinds 
had to be left in the doak room, sundry flounces 
had to be arranged, stray curls coaxed into their 
places, a pin here and a pin there, a button 
fastened; at last all being ready and in order, 
Hanz offered his arm to Mrs. Triebner and the 
rest followed behind. 

The room was filling rapidly, so they availed 
themselves at once of some vacant chairs near the 
orchestra slightly raised in front of them. A 
gentleman c^me round, handed to every lady a 
little bouquet, and to each gentleman a pro- 
gramme. 

The music consisted entirely of concerted pieces, 
glees, trios, and the like, all very well sung and 
heartily applauded. Rachel Graham was very 
much amused, and declared it to be the most 
creditable amateur performance she had ever heard. 
Hanz talked in a low whisper to Marie, and could 
not have told the name of one single piece. Mrs. 
Triebner and Mrs. Felten ventured a few remarks 
on beef and bread together ; and Rosa looked all 
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about her at every body, and searched all the 
corners of the room. We shall not say for what 
she was looking, because had she been told it, she 
would have disclaimed it with indignation, although 
perhaps a conscious tingle might have risen to her 
cheeks afterwards. 

They sung their last piece, and then everybody 
rose, and moved towards the door at the further 
end of the apartment. 

" Do they dance here, or in another room ?'* 
asked Rachel Graham of Rosa, as she saw the 
people all leaving. 

" Oh, we dance here, but we are going to supper 
now." 

"A very curious arrangement," said Rachel 
surprised. 

To her it seemed very stange, to eat cakes and 
custards, jellies and ices, as a preparation for 
dancing, instead of taking them as a refreshment 
afterwards. But Rachel was doomed to undergo 
still further astonishment, for she was destined 
to see neither cakes nor custards that night. The 
long table at which she found herself sitting, was 
plentifully supplied with dishes of hot beefsteaks, 
and fried potatoes. Every one took it as a matter 
of course, and some even called for a second 
supply. 

*' English, Madam ?" said an old gentleman on 
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Rachel's right, as she vainly endeavoured to eat the 
steak. 

"Yes, you are German I suppose?" replied 
Rachel, as she watched her questioner readily 
digesting his second plate. 

" Yes, I was born here, and have lived here all 
my life, a pretty long one. I am afraid you do 
not like our German steaks.'' 

" Oh, yes, they are very good, but I am not used 
to eat meat at night, particularly in the summer." 

" Very strange ! an Englishwoman too !" a 
mouthful of beef slid easily down his throat " I 
always thought the English were the greatest eaters 
on the face of the earth," another mouthful of beef 
fast disappearing, " oh, well you are an exception 
I suppose." 

Rachel smiled though she did not look surprised, 
for she had often been asked if her countrymen did 
not eat a great deal, by those very people who take 
food every two hours, and eat meat three times a 
day. What can they think of their own'gastro- 
nomic powers ? or to what extent do they mag- 
nify the capacities of the Anglo Saxons in that 
respect ? 

Supper over, every one returned to the dancmg 
room, except some few old married men who 
preferred remaining in the supper-room, to talk and 
smoke together. 

Dancing went on with great spirit notwithstand- 
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ing the steaks, and figures floated, ran, or jumped 
according to their several modes, as if their 
stomachs were as light as their hearts. 

Midnight came, and then all sat down to finish 
the night with the cotillon. 

'' To make up for your disappointment to-night, 
I have good news for you, Rosa," said Hanz as 
she became his partner in one of the various 
changes. 

" I have enjoyed myself very much thank you, 
Hanz ; there has been no disappointment." 

** What not just a little, at the non appearance 
of the southern heroes ?" 

*' Certainly not, besides you told me they were 
not coming, so I never could have expected them." 
In spite of her words, Rosa's face looked guilty. 

''Then you do not want to know?'' Hanz 
looked wicked for he was a strong believer in 
woman's curiosity. 

*' Change des dames,*' Hanz had to run for it, 
or else he would have lost his place, and Rosa 
would have liked to have heard the news, for she 
was a woman after all. 

She did hear it afterwards though the following 
morning at breakfast. 

" Well, my dears, how did you enjoy yourselves 
last night ?" asked Mrs. Triebner as she sat pour- 
ing out the coffee. 

'' Oh, I for one immensely," said Rachel, 
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*' though dear Mrs. Triebner you should have pre- 
pared me for. those steaks ; that old gentleman too 
with his enlarged ideas of English appetites, dis- 
cussing them, poor man, while he laid in a stock of 
beef that would have frightened any two of my 
countrymen." 

''Well, yes, I must own, although I am a German, 
that that is one of the absurd fandes we have with 
respect to the English. Just the same as our odd 
ideas of the climate ; I am sure before I went there 
myself, I really believed that one half the time 
it was pouring with rain, and during the other the 
inhabitants were prowling about in dense yellow 
fogs. When I returned to Germany I had quite 
a different tale to tell, and astonished the people 
here not a little with my experience of English 
weather. Well, but to return to last evening's 
amusement ; do you know I heard a piece of news 
there? Captain Fisher it appears has made the 
acquaintance of your friends, Rachel, and has asked 
them to the officers* party for next Monday. We 
always have invitations for the season, so I shall 
see these long talked of stangers at last.'' 

'' That was Hanz's piece of information then,'' 
aid Rosa to herself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 

Let us take a peep on Monday afternoon into 
the spare bed-room at Mrs. Triebner's. Rachel 
Graham is alone before the glass. 

*' What a lovely girl Rosa is !" (The inward 
voice.) '^ Carlo admires her, no doubt/' 

" How pale I look to-day." (The inward 
voice). " ShCy I dare say, looks as blooming as a 
rose." 

A sigh, so soft, that but for the stillness around^ 
would hardly have been heard, now filled the air. 
So mournful it came from out that heart, as the 
small, white, delicate fingers braided the brown 
hair in waving tresses round the well-shaped head. 

What was it that slight figure needed, she who 
had wealth at her command, and youth and health 
to enjoy it? 

Love 1 gentle reader, that one soft word which 
throws a halo over all it touches. 

How little did she ask, and yet how much ! 

p 2 
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Reader, we will go into another room. 

Rosa is moving about with all the excitement 
of her nature, and shaking back her bright curls 
from her fresh, happy face. How sparkling are 
those beauteous eyes, how fresh she looks in her 
youthful bloom; she smiles, the cherry lips just 
part themselves. Of what is she thinking ? 

'^I love a dance with all my heart, I do; I 
wish it was time to go." 

(The inward voice). "So the artist will be 
there, and will he remember me again, I wonder ?" 

" Stop, Rosa, thou art interesting thyself much 
about this stranger/' in steals the word of con- 
science. 

Rosa looks guilty, for the bloom has heightened 
on her cheeks to a burning red. 

" There now," (aloud,) " I have torn my dress 
with all this dreaming. Poor Mrs. Triebner says 
I am always dreaming — too true 1 I fear I can 
never be made to jog along the world as she 
would wish me." 

Now, reader, let us leave them all to dress, and 
explain what the party is to which they are going. 

Mayence, as you know, is one of the keys to 
France, so Prussia and Austria hold their troops 
ready there to protect it in case of need. Not so 
much for the sake of little Mayence itself, as for 
their own interest in the matter. Some say, too, 
that Mayence would be well-pleased were she left 
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to the tender mercies of the French, and that the 
townspeople have little sympathy with the troops 
that fill the place. Be this as it may, it is not 
our province here to inquire; nevertheless, eight 
thousand troops render the town, which would 
otherwise be dull and uninteresting (apart from its 
beautiful situation), one of the gayest little spots of 
northern Germany. 

A large community of officers— men, who in 
time of peace, are left with little occupation, will 
naturally seek it in amusement ; and so, wherever 
they are clustered together, parties of all kinds fol- 
low each other in quick succession. 

The officers of Mayence, not a whit behind any 
of their brethren-in-arms, had established a kind 
of fSte-champStre, which takes place once in every 
month during the summer season. 

Leading from their casino or mess-room, is a 
large, open space of ground, with trees growing in 
different places, and little white tables every here 
and there about the walks, each with its proper 
accompaniment of garden tools, and at the extreme 
end of the grounds there stands an orchestra 
built up amongst the trees, a large orchestra too, 
for they are rich in music this Austrian and 
Prussian garrison. 

Well, the officers invite their friends to come 
and hear a little music, and their bands play the 
favourite pieces of the day. There are ices, coffee. 
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and cakes for those who like them, and all are 
expected to make themselves quite at home, and 
enjoy themselves without any further ceremony. 
The ladies take their work as a matter of course, 
and the gentlemen all smoke with hut very few 
exceptions; charming little friendly re-unions are 
those German parties, no forms to be observed 
in them, no elaborate dressing necessary. The 
ladies wear light muslins, made pretty with tasty 
trimmings of lace and ribbons ; and then when 
the evening draws on, and the air becomes too 
cold for out-door amusement, they go into the 
house, hang up their bonnets, and dance out the 
night in one of the mess-rooms. 

Now let us wait and see the arrival of the 
company ; the grounds are not quite empty though, 
there is just a sprinkling of blue and white coats 
moving about, some old Prussian and Austrian 
officers who have come early in the field to receive 
the guests. Soon they come pouring in, the 
officers bow and smile to everyone, and speak to 
those with whom they are on intimate terms. 

Presently, the little white tables are nearly sur- 
rounded by happy faces, and one or two waiters 
are moving about handing cakes and coffee. 
Certain odd sounds are going forward in the 
orchestra, that strange medley, the tuning of a 
set of instruments is filling the air with its harsh 
noises. Scrape, scrape, scrape, and now the books 
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are open, the leader raises his baton in the air, 
and Rossini's overture to " Guillaume Tell " is 
being played with that spirit and precision, such 
as an Austrian band alone can give. 

But who is that party low down there, nearly 
hidden by the trees? There is a merry voice 
amongst them — those tones belong to Marie 
Felten. 

Who then are the rest ? 

There sits Mrs. Triebner cutting the cake and 
pouring out the coffee, quite in her element ; there 
beside her a pale and gentle face, so good it looks, 
so graceful is the form; there is a gay and 
bloombg girl with her head bent down talking 
to her ; and there is Hanz, that lucky Hanz who 
is always with the ladies, and now handing round 
the cups. Not that he is enjoying their society 
all to himself, for the officers, decidedly approving 
his taste, have clustered round the table. 

"I say, Fisher," said one of the votaries of 
Mars, '^ there are those Italians just come in, and 
they are your friends you know, so go and meet 
them/* 

" To be sure," said Captain Fisheri and away 
he went to welcome the strangers. 

'' Shall I tell Fisher to bring them here ?" said 
a young cadet to Mrs. Triebner. 

*'0h, by all means! I am quite anxious to 
see them, besides, they are known to Mrs. Graham." 
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The cadet walked off to where Captain Fisher 
was standing with the strangers, and whispered 
a word into his ear. Fisher nodded, then spoke 
to the new arrivals, and away they all came 
together. 

** Madam Triebner, Count Ferris/' said Captain 
Fisher, commencing his introductions, and then 
he looked round to perform the same office towards 
the other gentleman. But Carlo Romelli had 
caught sight of Rachel, and with an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure, he hastened forward to 
take her offered hand. 

So the office of introduction devolved on her, 
and there was a softness, and a slight hesitation, 
as she presented the handsome artist to Mrs. 
Triebner. 

The afternoon was a very fine one, and the 
music played until dusk ; afterwards everyone went 
in-doors, some to dance, some to talk, and some 
to eat — beefsteaks again. 

Carlo Romelli followed Mrs. Graham into a 
snug little comer, where an officer had placed her 
to rest after the polka, ** I'm not going to ask 
you to dance the next waltz," said he, " for I see 
you are tired to death ; but I want to engage you 
for it, nevertheless, that I^ay talk to you ; make 
room for me, will you? Thank you, now I am 
very comfortable. Well, I was not the least pre- 
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pared for my present enjoyment — ^have you been 
here long ?" 

" No, only a few days." 

** I remember you intended spending some time 
here, but the chances of meeting were so vague, I 
never allowed myself to calculate on such a thing — 
did you know we were here ?" 

" Yes, there was a great deal of talking about 
two Italians who had lately arrived, and so I asked 
the names, hoping they might be those I 
knew/* 

" Did you hope it ? how good of you ; but you 
are always good to me— to everyone — ^really I do 
not know what Rome will do without you. I was 
always coming in contact with some one or other 
who had received a kindness from you ; and what 
have not I to thank you for? How should I 
have been able to stand up against my many 
troubles and disappointments, but for your kind 
words, and your gentle sympathy and assis- 
tance ?" 

^* Oh, I shall feel quite ashamed if you go on in 
that way, you magnify my deeds so that even my 
best friends will not recognise them; come, a 
word or two about yourself, that trip through 
Switzerland must have been an endless pleasure to 
such a mind as yours/' 

^ " Ah, yes, indeed I there my soul drank deeply 
of beauty's cup full to the brim. My own country 
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Italia, where even over her wildest combinations of 
nature, there seems to hang an atmosphere of soft- 
ness, bad little prepared me for that stem grand- 
deur of Swiss scenery. It was a kind of sensation 
which made me stop my breath, and set every 
nerve trembling through my body. It will be of 
great advantage to me." 

'^ Oh, yes, I understand what you mean. You 
feel that it will excite feelings which will enable 
you to strengthen your works, and so give charac- 
ter to them." 

'* Just so, and as we have to remain here for 
sometime for the perfect recovery of Ferris'sleg, I 
intend to test it at once. I have taken a studio, 
and I shall begin to-morrow to make studies for 
Lord G's picture." 

" Just like you-'-^ne would almost take you for 
an Englishman with your industry and perseve* 



ranee/' 



*^ Treason, treason, you are riding your hobby 
horse again." 

''Well, I may be somewhat proud of my 
countrymen, but I have reason I think ; and you 
must 1 am sure own, that I am always ready to 
do justice to Italy, to her wrongs, and to the 
many fine qualities of her inhabitants." 

*' Oh, I see you will not be worked up to- 
night. I wanted to hear you defend those brave 
Britons, that live in that isle up in the comer of 
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Europe. I love to see your quiet nature roused. 
It shows me the precious ore that runs deep down, 
yes, down to the very root, the very heart, not 
like some glittering only on the surface, a mockery 
of what it professes to be, Rachel I — " he hesitated 
as if something was gaining undue mastery over 
him, he calmed his excited manner. ** Come 
now, I will speak in just praise of that wonderous 
island, and she is at once the hope and safety of 
Europe. True, she has many foes, for great 
power always brings petty jealousies ; tyrants dread 
her, and would rejoice to see her swallowed up by 
the ocean ; yet the oppressed look to her, and let 
us trust not in vain." 

Rachel Graham thanked her companion with 
her eyes, those eyes which could say so much ; how 
beautiful they look, they brighten with an 
enthusiasm which is rare to her, for she is proud 
of her friend, proud of his talents and industry, 
proud even of his beauty. 

Alas, Rachel ! have you built your hopes upon 
the sand ? will he give you the treasure you so 
much prize ? 

** Come, Carlo, although you may not wish to 
dance yourself, you are not to shut Mrs. Graham 
up here all the night," said Giovanni Ferris, who 
a short time after found his way into the oor<* 
ner. 

*^ I did not propose dancing, seeing that Mrs. 
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Graham was tired, Ferris; surely one might be 
aUowed to sit out one dance ?" 

"Yes, one dance, my good fellow, but we 
divided your one dance into three, that is to say, 
we have had a polka, a waltz, and a schottbh in 
that time. There go along and dance with the 
rose-bud yonder, dancing agrees with her, I can tell 
you, and leave me to offer my humble self to Mrs. 
Graham for the quadriUe ; stay, be our vis-k-vis, 
will you ?" Carlo moved away somewhat flushed. 

The quadrille was formed, and Carlo did dance 
with Rosa, the rose-bud as Count Ferris called 
her. She had lost sight of the artist, but knew 
not where he had been, and a glance of delight 
greeted him from those brilliant eyes, as he came 
towards her and asked her to dance. Again they 
were together, and all the pleasure she had before 
felt in his society returned with redoubled force. 
There was the sympathy of country between them, 
she felt it, although he knew it not, her cheeks 
glowed and she looked more lovely than ever. He 
watched her with a strange interest, as an artist 
views a lovely picture. There was something so 
genuine in her simple and undisguised admiration, 
it was like the. fragrance of fresh flowers to him. 
Few could have watched that &ce, and not have 
caught something of the spirit which dwelt beneath 
it. Certainly not the artist, the man whose life, 
whose very business it is to fill his mind with all 
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that is lovely, and live divided from that part of 
the world which is cold, hard and calculating. 
He sooner than any must he touched by the spell 
of beauty, and Carlo felt that the fresh flower by 
his side, was very lovely. Yes, he caught her gay 
spirits, he was as brilliant as herself, and forgot the 
figures in his conversation* 

Did he not see that pale, quiet, but earnest— 
oh, how earnest a face it was before him? 
Did those eyes, whose rays grew dim and sad, 
remain unnoticed by him ? Yes ; he saw them 
not. He talked with Rosa ; he watched her ; he 
kept close to her for the rest of the evening ; and 
he paid her such devoted attentions, that many 
remarked it in the room. 

He loved the rose-bud, then ? 

No, reader; he loved the pale, earnest face! 
Rachel Graham was to him an angel ; Rosa but 
a beautiful girl. 

Ah, man, thou art a strange anomaly I 

Surely we may say so in this instance, as some 
hours afterwards, when Carlo had returned home, 
he leaned out of the window of his room to cool 
his heated brow, and called on Rachel. Rachel, 
the loved one of his heart. Long loved she had 
been, yet was the feeling always concealed. 

And why ? 

Ah, why, indeed ? Because pride put forth a 
strong arm between them. He was poor, with 
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little more than nothing — ^an artist, seeking his 
daily bread. She was rich ; possessed of thousands. 

" My God ! I love — I do love her 1" he ex- 
claimed, as he pushed back the bright auburn 
locks, wet with perspiration. ** But I cannot ask 
her to be my wife ; and then perhaps she would 
spurn me, did I dare think of such a thing ; with- 
draw her friendship at such audacity. Yes; I 

must conquer this battle ; fight now with my 

heart ; tear out every soft feeling of love that has 
been twisting itself round it. Oh, Rachel ! why 
wer't thou not a poor village maiden ?" 

Should not a voice have whispered, " Oh, Carlo ! 
how canst thou let pride stand between thee 
and happiness ?'' 

Carlo gazed out of the window, heedless of time. 
The cool air seemed to sooth him, and there per- 
haps he might have remained until morning, had 
not Giovanni interrupted his meditations by 
coming in. 

"Why, Carlo, not gone to bed yet?" Then 
putting his hand on the artist's forehead, '* Why 
you are quite in a heat, and sitting ^y that open 
window. Ah 1 I suppose that Rosa Triebner has 
done all the mischief." 

" Rosa Triebner ! what do you mean ?" said 
Carlo, looking up hastily. 

** 1 mean that you paid her Uie most desperate 
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attention, and that the girl is evidently yidding up 
her heart to you/' 

" Oh, Giovanni, don't say so ! I sincerely hope 
not. Ferris, say you are joking/' 

** Ask half the people that were in the room, and 
they will tell you that they did not look on it as a 
jest." 

" And you, tell me ? Did you really think I 
was very lover-like in my manner ? Did she think 
I was paying her marked attention, do you fancy ? 
Ob, tell me at once ; I am half beside myself." 

" Why, Carlo, what is the matter with you ? 
The dancing and the heat has overexcited you. 
Calm yourself. Go to bed now, and you will be 
all right by the morning." 

" No ; I must know at once. I am quite cool 
now. I want to know how I behaved ?" 

*^My good fellow, pray do not make such a 
matter of importance out of the thing. I thought 
you were in love with the girl, and some of the 
officers fancied the same thing ; but if you are not, 
why there's an end of the matter. Dear me, what 
does it signify ? She will forget you soon enough, 
and console herself with some square-faced German, 
patronise coffee parties, and kD*t her husband's 
stockings." 

" Pray do not speak with so much levity, Gio- 
vanni. I cannot look upon it in the light you do. 
If I have, by my own imprudent behaviour, com- 
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promised a warm-hearted coDfiding girl, I fed that 
ia honour I cannot withdraw/' 

'*0b, well, we can think of this to-morrow. 
Perhaps she does not care for you after all. It is 
only twice she has seen you, remember, and that 
is rather quick for her German nature to be 
ignited/' 

'^ But she has not a German nature, whatever 
her blood 'may be. She is of a very impulsive, 
romantic disposition ; in fact, she is just the person 
to fall in love at first sight without knowing it." 

** Well, if she does not know it, then what can 
it signify?" 

*^ Yes ; but in that case she would eventually 
find it out, and I ought to — • Really I am 
hardly fit to say any more about it just now." 
Carlo walked restlessly up and down the room. 
** There, I quite agree with you, and I hope to 
find you have forgotten all about the business to- 
morrow. I came for a light ; mine is gone out, 
and I have no matches. Oh, here they are ; that 
will do. Thank you. Now, good night ! and I 
hope you will sleep well, and so get rid of that 
feverishness by the morning." 

*' Sleep well ! Yes ; perhaps if I took things as 
lightly and as easily as Ferris, I might do so. 
Even hCf though, if he knew all, would feel his 
words a mockery. Ah, Rachel, now I must give 
you up in earnest. How strange is man ! A few 
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minutes ago I was making up my mind to the 
necessity, and now I feel more than ever how bitter, 
very bitter is the trial. If this young girl had not 
come in the way, perhaps I should have gone on 
wavering between love and despair. Ah, well, it 
is better so, if I have won (hat young, fresh heart." 



" What a charming evening we have had," ex- 
claimed Rosa, as she fastened her bonnet-strings. 
" Have you enjoyed yourself, dear Mrs. Graham ?" 

** Yes, my dear ; it was a lovely afternoon. I 
liked the music out in the fresh air very much." 
The voice trembled slightly, and had Rosa been 
less taken up with the recollection of her own 
enjoyment, and more observant, she would have 
noticed also how sad it was. 

Yes ; Rachel Graham had noticed Carlo's 
sudden interest in Rosa, and she had been at a 
loss to account for it. She felt besides, all that 
diffidence about herself, which those who love truly 
always feel, and a something like fear of the bright 
and beautiful girl had stolen quietly into her heart. 
Nevertheless, there had been times when the 
manner of Carlo had seemed that of a lover more 
than a friend ; and during her long acquaintance 
with him, she had never seen any evidences of a 
changeable disposition, or one likely to take sudden 
fancies. Had he been drawn by degrees by the 
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fasciDations of the lovely girl, she would not have 
felt so surprised. She dreaded this in her earnest 
love : but that in a moment he should pay her all 
those lover-like attentions, bewildered as much as 
it pained her. 

She could not tell that he hardly understood it 
himself ; that he had done it in a fit of madness, 
thoughtlessly and suddenly, in order to drive away 
the recollection of a love which was spreading and 
taking possession of his whole heart, and which 
his tenacious feelings, on the subject of his poverty, 
rendered hopeless to him. 

Oh, mortals, when two hearts meet that sympa- 
thise with and appreciate each other, why will you 
throw away the blessing which God holds forth to 
you? Do you not know how seldom those are 
joined together who are really one in thoughts and 
feelings ? Do you prefer to go your weary way 
alone, without a kindred soul to suffer with, and to 
♦ rejoice when you are glad ? Or worse, to join 
yourself with one whose feelings and opinions are 
so widely different from your own, that you are 
more lonely than you were before ? Can you pre- 
fer this for the sake of some prejudice, or some 
opinion of the world ? 

Yes ! The pages of the history of man too 
often tells us it is so. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A MOMENTOUS STEP IN LIFE. 

Carlo Romelli awoke the following morning in 
no pleasant mood; and as be pushed back the 
curtains, and all the occurrences of the last evening 
came one by one in dim array before him, his 
feelings were of no enviable kind. 

It must be remembered that flirtation is a word 
not permitted in the German vocabulary for young 
unmarried ladies, and it is considered, by the 
Germans in general, most dishonourable to show 
any marked attention to a young girl, with no 
other object beyond a night's amusement. 

The artist, therefore, had drawn himself into a 
somewhat awkward position. Either he must call 
down condemnation on himself from all sides, or 
follow up attentions, which, in his cooler moments, 
he would not have offered. 

Now Carlo was too honourable to do the former ; 
he felt, therefore, that there was no alternative left, 
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but to find out if Rosa had really taken his atten- 
tions seriously, and then, should it prove so, to 
endeavour to create a sincere regard for her as 
quickly as possible. Love. Alas ! he felt he had 
lost the gem. 

As the hours wore away, Carlo Romelli gained 
calmness, and began to look on his position with 
something of resignation* He reasoned with him- 
self upon the impossibility of his ever being able 
to gain sufficient money for his pride to allow him 
to make an offer to Rachel, and followed it up with 
suppositions that perhaps she never would have had 
any other liking for him than that of a fi-iend. That 
young girl, of whose preference he might well be 
proud, time perhaps might produce warmer feel- 
ings towards her than those which he at present 
felt. At least, he would watch her narrowly, to 
see if Giovanni Ferris had been right in his sus- 
picion concerning her, in which case his duty lay 
straight before him — he should not flinch from it. 
Perhaps it was for the best after all. Nevertheless, 
there was one thing which caused him uneasiness : 
in doing as he proposed, he must be daily and 
hourly brought in contact with Rachel. How 
could he have the courage to go through it all, 
with her continually before his eyes ? But this should 
not deter him. He had made up his mind to it, 
and so must be prepared to brave all. Mrs. 
Triebner had invited him to call on her, he there- 
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fore determined that many days should not inter- 
vene before he did so. 

Carlo's heart beat quickly as he walked up to 
Mrs. Triebner*s door, to pay that visit to which he 
had at last made up his mind. Very uncertain 
and unsteady was the movement of his hand as he 
pulled the bell, and rather restrained his manner on 
first meeting Rosa. But that which at other times 
would have been a great disappointment to him, 
namely, the absence of Rachel, was in this instance 
quite a relief to him, she having gone suddenly 
and unexpectedly to Frankfort, to meet some 
friends who were anxious to see her, but unable to 
come to Mayence. Carlo made rather along visit, 
and came away with kindly feelings towards Rosa. 
Her freshness and simplicity, her earnest attention 
to all he said, and her warm-hearted nature, soothed 
him. If not happy, at least he returned home 
with something like peace in his heart. 

Rachel Graham was detained at Frankfort mord 
than three weeks. Her friends, a mother and 
daughter travelling southward for the benefit of 
the latter (one of those delicate fi*agile beings in 
whom the seeds of consumption had just shown 
tiiemselves), begged her so earnestly to remain with 
them until they could continue their journey, that 
she, with her kind heart, knew not how to refuse. 
Nevertheless, she was most anxious to return to 
Mayence, for the uneasiness and pain at Carlo's 
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attention to Rosa had passed away, and she re- 
membered only the bright side of the picture, 
when she had thought she read that soft peculiar 
glance of the eye directed to her's which love alone 
can give. The parting from her friends was some- 
what sad, for on the younger she feared she saw 
the hand of death, and that she went to Italy only 
to linger on a little longer. 

But the nyither looked forward with so much 
hope to the journey, she dared not snatch the v^ 
from her eyes. So she left them to go southward, 
and took her place in the railroad to Mayence, 
*^ Dear little Mayence," she said, as the town came 
in sight, looking so bright and dean. 

Mrs. Triebner and Rosa had not expected Mrs. 
Graham, for she had been unable to let them know 
when she could return, so both got up with a 
joyous exclamation as she entered. 

A merry little party they were at tea that even* 
ihg ; Mrs. Triebner was so glad to see her friend 
back again, that she hardly knew how to make 
enough of her, and Rosa looking more blooming 
than ever, was full of all the Mayence chit-chat 
since she had been away. 

And Rachel? Rachel was very happy; she 
felt great affection for Mrs. Triebner, she took a 
deep interest in Rosa ; in fact the air of Mayence 
was very pleasant to her, for those whom she 
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loved breathed it also — ^her sleep was calm and 
peaceful that night. 

How charming is a clear autumn morning, when 
the monotony of the bright green of summer is 
just fading away ; with what pleasure does the eye 
view those rich combinations of colours, in which 
nature clothes herself before she throws off all 
covering, and stands forth to mankind in the 
sombre unvaried hues of winter. That lovely 
season of the year ; it bursts upon us so suddenly 
with its beauty ! there is so much variety, so much 
brilliancy, that but for one drawback its contem- 
plation brings only pleasure to the eye. But as 
we look upon the brilliant picture, we remember 
that it is the harbinger of cold, cheerless winter, 
and something like sadness infects us as we watch 
the gay colours dropping one by one to the ground. 

Rachel and Rosa, sitting in an arbour, gaze out 
upon the hills with their varied tints ; the fresh 
morning air has made the latter look more than 
usually blooming, and she it is who speaks. 

" Now, dear Mrs. Graham, there is something I 
want to tell you, of which Mrs. Triebner would have 
informed you last night, only I begged her to wait 
and let me choose my own time for the disclosure. 
She thinks I am too romantic, but you, when you 
shall know all, will understand the feeling which 
made me prefer this morning in the open air to 
last night with the tea tray, and Mrs. Triebner'd 
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bundle of stockings.'' Rosa, as she spoke, put her 
arm round Rachel's waist, and the latter looked 
up inquiringly, and waited for the speaker to 
continue. 

" You must know,'* continued the young girl, 
somewhat hesitatingly, and with a flushed counten- 
ance, " that after you had gone to Frankfort, Mr. 
Romelli came here very often, and by degrees the 
short morning visits were changed into long even- 
ing ones. Mrs. Triebner did not like it at first — 
oh, how you tremble, the morning air is too cold 
for you, how stupid of me not to remember that 
you are neither so strong, nor so used to exposure 
as I am — let us come in." 

" No, dear, I am not cold, never mind me, I am 
quite well, go on." 

" Are you quite sure though ? I really thought 
you trembled." 

" No, dear, go on." 

" Well Mrs. Triebner just tolerated him at first, 
because he was a friend of yours; and really I 
wondered to see him come so often when she was 
so stiff and unbending towards him. But by 
degrees it all melted away, and at last thawed 
down into a downright cheerful welcome. Then 
she found that he could sing German melodies, 
with German words too, and she appreciated the 
consideration of his not singing in Italian, of which 
she does not understand a word, and forgave all 
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the mispronounced words ; she thinks even that 
he does not speak German badly. Soon he took to 
reading to us, and his voice is so mellow and clear, 
it was quite a treat. Evening after evening he 
came in this way, and then one night he and 
Count Ferris accompanied us to Mrs. Felten's. 
Marie and Hanz between them had arranged quite 
a lively party, and we had music, and dancing, and 
tableaux all so beautifully arranged, and I was Una 
in one of them ; it was a charming evening, and 
midnight before we left. Count Ferris and Mr. 
Romelli walked home with us, the stars were shin- 
ing brightly, and Mr. Romelli said as he ofifered 
his arm, that it was almost like an Italian evening. 
He was more silent than usual at first, and I 
thought him graver than I have ever known him ; 
I can hardly tell you what he said afterwards, for I 
was too confused and too happy to think of words, 
for he — he asked me to be his wife. Am I not a 
happy girl ? he so clever, so good, and an Italian 
too 1 I know Antonio will be pleased ; but, how 
thoughtless I am,^' continued Rosa, on turning to 
look at Rachel Graham, for her eyes had been 
studiously directed another way while speaking of 
her lover. " Why your teeth are all chattering 
with the cold, and your lips are quite white ; oh, 
come in, come in, what a thoughtless girl I am 
to be so much taken up with my own happi« 
ness r* 
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" Yes, I will go in, I am not quite well I think," 
replied Rachel, in an unsteady voice. 

" There, take my arm, dear Mrs. Graham," and 
Rosa tried to fold a light scarf round her com- 
panion's trembling figure. 

"Well,'* said Mrs. Triebner, coming to meet them 
at the glass window which opened down to the 
ground, " I thought neither of you intended having 
any breakfast this — ^why, Rachel, what's the mat- 
ter with you ? You look just as if you were going 
to faint !" 

" Oh no, it is the cold of the morning air, Mrs. 
Graham is not used to it as I am, and I have been 
so imprudent, so thoughtless, and have kept her 
out there in this thin dress." 

" Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense, child ! It is not cold — 
why, Rachel, your hand is burning — this comes of 
going to visit an invalid ; you have thrown your- 
self into a fever with anxiety ; and what good 
could you do, when she had her mother to look 
after her. There, go with her to her bed-room, Rosa, 
and see that she lies down on the sofa, whilst 1 
mix her some orange-flower water." 

" Now drink that, my dear," said Mrs. Triebner 
coming in afterwards to Mrs. Graham with her 
universal remedy for all fevers, '* drink that and 
remain quiet an hour or two, and then you will be 
all right ; come away, Rosa, don't talk to her now, 
never mind about being sorry, tell her that 
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another time," and Mrs. Triebner gave the poor 
girl a slight push out of the door, and closed it 
softly behind her. 

** Do you think she is going to be very ill ?'* 
asked Rosa anxiously of Mrs. Triebner as they 
walked across the passage. 

" No, of course not, child. It is only nervousness 
with being moped up so long with her sick friend, 
I wonder they could be so selfish ; they ought to 
have seen that she was not strong." 

'* Oh, no, I am afraid I have done it all 1 I took 
her out in the garden to tell her about — about 
Carlo you know, and she shivered, I know I saw 
her shiver.*' 

" Silly child ! how can you be so foolish as to 
think that a morning like this could hurt anybody, 
much more likely to do her good I can tell you." 

'' I hope so I am sure, for I should never forgive 
myself, if she should be taken ill through my want 
of consideration ; I think I should kill myself." 

'^ Rosa, Rosa for shame ! when will you learn 
to take things quietly ? Mrs. Graham will be all 
right in an hour or two, as well as you or I at this 
present moment, so pray do not let me have all 
this fuss.*' 

Rosa's tears flowed down her face in showers ; 
she thought Mrs. Triebner was unkind when she 
only intended to stop her young friend's fears, 
and quiet a little anxiety of her own. Fits of 
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shivenDg and burning hands she knew looked very 
like preparations for a fever, perhaps a dangerous 
one. Nevertheless, nothing in her manner would 
have led anyone to suppose that any such ideas 
filled her head, as she kissed Rosa, kindly told her to 
wipe away her tears, and sitting down to her break- 
fast, took her coffee, and made up her weekly ac- 
counts, in the samecoolmethodicalmanner which she 
had been following up for thirty years. Still with a 
mind in its way as active as her body,^and as good 
a knowledge of potions as of puddings, she went 
over all her recollections of symptoms, and fixed 
on what she would do, should Mrs. Graham 
become worse. 

Let us go back into Rachel Graham's bed- 
room. 

At first she lay quite still, and strove to appear 
calm, for fear either of her niurses might return ; 
then by degrees she looked round her and put her 
hand to her head as if she would recall everything 
to her mind. 

Quickly enough it came, and clearly too: 
Rosa's confession and Carlo's engagement were 
not the imaginations of a heated brain, but reality 
hard and unsoftened. How those small white fin- 
gers clasped each other with a grasp, making the 
blood rush down them with velocity, how the 
chest seemed tightened, and the breathing came 
in quick short gasps — ^then with a sudden impulse 
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the hands unclasped, the face buried itself in them, 
and sob after sob burst forth from the oppressed 
heart — not those loud lamentations of grief, but 
stifled, choking ones — oh how bitter, how intense ! 
But they become less frequent, Rachel stands up, and 
dashing the tears from her eyes, exclaims, 

" This will never do ! this is not the way for a 
woman to act, who after having given her love 
unasked, finds that it was not wanted." She bathed 
her face, and smoothed her hair, gave one last sigh, 
and walked into the sitting-room looking calm and 
collected. 

" Are you better, Rachel ? you look very pale," 
said Mrs, Triebner as she entered. 

" Oh yes, much better thank you — oh it was 
nothing, do not look so seriously at me," Rachel 
even tried a smile — it was a very faint one. 

'' I am glad to hear it, you do not look yourself 
though ; you had much better have remained quietly 
on the sofa a little longer." 

" Oh, I am not really ill, you know ; and for my 
looks, my head aches a little, perhaps that makes 
my eyes appear heavy.'* 

" Just another reason why you should be quiet ; 
but I know what has produced it all quite well." 

" Do you ?" said Rachel quickly. 

**Yes, that mother and her invalid daughter 
have made you nervous ; and want of air and 
exercise is bad for anyone's health, so no wonder 
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you do not look quite yourself, I told Rosa so ; 
she, poor girl, thought it was the fresh morning air 
—a breeze such as would not have hurt a baby ! 
but an old woman understands these things/' 
Rachel was relieved. 

** That is Carlo's step coming up the walk, may I 
go and open the door, dear Mrs. Triebner?" 
whispered Rosa, Uushing. 

^ Oh yes, go," then to Rachel, as Rosa left the 
room, *' you will wonder at my having been brought 
to countenance this sudden engagement, and with 
an Italian too; but I found him in every way 
really so good a young man, and as she is to live in 
Italy, it may be for the best Soon, I hope, we 
shall have a letter from her brother, and then we 
shall see what he thinks of it She is a good girl, 
devoted to her brother, and is therefore anxious to 
obtain his approbation." 

The return of Rosa accompanied by Carlo and 
Count Ferris, prevented any reply from Rachel, 
who went forward and gave her hand frankly to 
both gentlemen ; wonderful sdf*control it was, how 
much she suffered we need not say. 

Carlo was not so collected. His manner was 
constrained, and he hesitated so much, that 
Rachel almost feared he knew her secret. 

His words, however, " why, how ill you look !" 
showed her she had been mistaken ; for she knew 
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him to be too kind-hearted to have i&ade such a 
remark, if he had had any idea of the truth. 

" Yes, Rachel has lost all the roses we were 
coaxing to bloom on her cheeks, by being shut up 
in a sick room so long/' said Mrs. Triebner. Good 
Mrs. Triebner, how little she knew what a kind- 
ness she was performing to Rachel. 

'' Coimt Ferris has come to take leave of us for 
a short time/' said Rosa, ^* he is going to shoot 
with Mr. Frieden on his chasse ; they expect a 
great deal of sport, for the grouse is very plentiful 
this year." 

" When do you go, Count Ferris ?" 

" In two or three days, my dear Mrs. Triebner ; 
so this will be my last visit to you for a few 
weeks. Carlo of course stays behind, he takes aim 
at higher game, and disdains the little partridges. 
Lucky fellow ! capital shot, but he always was a 
favourite with the ladies, I need not tell you all 
to take care of him." 

" Giovanni, you are incorrigible,'* said Carlo in 
a tone as if he did not like the joke, *^ I shall leave 
you with the ladies, while I run down the garden 
to get my sketch-book which I left in the summer- 
house, so behave yourself." 

Away he- went, and afterwards Mrs. Triebner 
remembered she had found it among a heap of 
leaves all damp and dirty, when she had taken it 
away, wiped it, and put it in her bookcase. 
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" Go, Rosa/* she said, " teD him I have it, or he 
will be hunting all the morning in the garden." 

Rosa went, nothing loath to fcdfil the 
errand. 

" Oh> Rosa, have you found my book ?" asked 
Carlo, as he saw her coming towards him. 

" No, Mrs. Triebner has it, I am come to tell 
you." She blushed and smiled. 

*'Rosa dear, come here.'* Carlo drew the 
happy girl towards him, and took her hand in 
his. " Rosa dear, Rachel looks ill, take care of 
her, will you ?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed I will ; for your sake. Carlo, 
as well as her own, for I know she is a very dear 
friend of yours." 

Poor Rosa, little did she know how dear I 

" Thank you !" and Carlo pressed her hand, and 
looked gratefully on the beaming face. ''Oh, 
dear Rosa, I fear I am but little worthy of you !" 
a sad look followed his words. 

''You know it is quite the contrary. I feel 
quite ashamed sometimes when 1 think what a 
good for nothing girl you have chosen ; but I shall 
try to improve myself, that! may learn at least to 
appreciate all there is in that head you are shak- 
ing so gravely at me.'* 

What a proud happy face it was that was 
turned towards his ; could he resist the confidence 
of that look ? No, he smiled too, and stooped to 
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press his lips to the fair brow, not with a lover's 
ardour, but kindly and affectionately as a brother 
might have done/ 

She was satisfied, she was so full of love and 
enthusiasm herself, that she never paused to ask 
why he was so quiet sometimes ; and so she put 
her hand in his with childish simplicity, and they 
walked thus together to the house. 

" Here's the book I here's the book !" exclaimed 
Giovanni Ferris, shaking it over his head, as the 
young couple came in from the open window. 

" What ought I to have for it. Miss Rosa ?" 

'' Thanks, if you had been the one to find it. 
But as you have not, why nothing." 

" Oh, now suppose I will not give it up ? see 
I am much taller than you ; Mrs. Graham will 
tell you, that they say in England * possession is 
nine points of the law,' so you see I have got the 
right of it." Away went the book out of his 
hand, his fingers slipped and it dropped to the 
ground ; so they all laughed at him, in which he 
joined, but vowed they should have no pheasants 
for their impertinence. 

"Well, if you intend to call on anyone else 
before dinner," said Carlo, ^* there is no time to 
lose." 

" To be sure, I have to bid adieu to Mrs. 
Felten and her merry little daughter. Mrs. 
Triebner, good bye ; and mind you make me some 

VOL. I. R 
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of those famous cakes of yours by the time I come 
back, and then perhaps I may relent about the 
pheasants. Take care of Mrs. Graham, and do 
not let her visit any more invalids ; and see that 
Carlo behaves himself whilst I am away.*' 

•* A very good idea !'* said Carlo, " when it is I 
who have to keep you in order ; come, you will 
delay this visit until it will be too late,'' then 
in a low voice to Rosa as they went out, " I shall 
not come this evening, dear, for I have some 
drawings to prepare. Bring Rachel to the studio 
to-morrow, if she should be well enough, I want 
her to see how the picture is getting on." 

" Oh yes, I hope a night's rest will put her 
all right, I am sure she will be delighted with 
what you have done !" 

Rachel Graham certainly looked much better 
the following morning. She had fought with her 
feelings, and had conquered sufficiently not to give 
way to them — something of a woman's pride, at 
feeling her love unrequited, had helped to strengthen 
her. She could always be his friend, that she 
might be. He would never know the love she 
had felt for him, therefore she had no idea of 
hastening away from his presence, and would meet 
him without embarrassment. Besides, she could 
hardly have quitted Mrs. Triebner suddenly, without 
giving some good reason, having promised, but 
a short time back, to remain with her for a much 
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to a conscientious person, for the more there is 
given into our charge, of so much the more shall 
we have to give an account at last. Why here is 
Mrs. Triebner coming to meet us, how smiling 
she looks, certainly she has good news to com- 
municate.^' 

" Oh, perhaps it is a letter from Antonio ! Oh, 
let us walk a little faster. Dear Antonio, I long 
to know what he will say !" 

Mrs. Triebner by this time had reached them, 
and putting a letter into Rosa's hands said, '' There, 
my dear, is Antonio's reply, which I am sure ought 
to make you very happy, for he has written to me 
also, and told me the purport of his letter to you 
— do not open it now, surely you can wait a few 
minutes longer," she continued, as Rosa, excited 
and trembling began to break the seal. 

" Oh, poor girl, let her read her letter, and you 
and 1 will walk on in front. No wonder she is 
impatient to see what her brother says to her." 

Rosa smiled gratefully on Mrs. Graham, and 
opening her letter read eagerly as follows, 

** My dear sister Rosa, 
** Your letter and that of Mrs. Triebner's cer- 
tainly caused me much surprise, and I was at first 
doubtiid whether I ought to sanction so hasty an 
engagement. But besides receiving the most satis- 
fisLctory answers to the references given by Mr. 
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Romelli ; I have by chance made the acquaintance 
of a gentleman who has known him for many 
years, and who gives him a very high character. 
It is a great pleasure therefore, dear child, for 
me to be able to say, I approve of your choice, 
and am ready to welcome Mr. Romelli as a brother. 
That you should be united to an Italian is also 
a gratification to me, for, although I have left 
many German fiiends behind me, and from being 
brought up amongst them I know how to separate 
all other German nations from the one to whom 
we owe our wrongs, and even with it, can dis- 
tinguish the government from unoffending indi- 
viduals ; still there is a prejudice against the very 
name of a German, that, however innocent those 
who hold it may be, they are sure to meet with 
universal coldness. I hope when you are married, 
that Mr. Romelli may be induced to pass some 
part of the year at Milan. I have many large 
rooms from which he can choose one for his 
studio, and where he can pass as many hours 
of the day as he likes. In this way, I shall gain 
a brother instead of losing a sister. I have still 
one other remark to make, and concerning which I 
have written to Mrs Triebner at some length ; it 
is the difficulty I should have in coming to 
Mayence for some time. Now, as Mr. Romelli 
seems anxious that the marriage should take place 
as soon as possible, I hope you may be able to 
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induce Mrs. Triebner to accompany you to Milan, 
so that the ceremony may be performed here, and 
I hardly think she will refuse on such an occasion. 
I close my letter, dear Rosa, with a wish that 
this new life upon which you are about to enter, 
may be everything that your best friends can 
desire ; and that as a matron, you may resemble 
our sainted mother in Heaven. 

" God watch over you and bless you, and with 
my kind remembrances to Mr. Romelli. 
" Believe me, 

" Your affectionate brother, 

"Antonio Montara.*' 

" So like him, dear Antonio ! How kindly he 
writes to me ! what a happy girl I ought to be, 
really everything seems couleur-de'TOse for me." 
Rosa put her letter in her pocket, and hastening 
after her companions said, as she joined them, 
"Dear Mrs. Triebner, you will not refuse to go 
to Italy wiU you ?'' 

" Plenty of time to talk about that, my dear, 
things cannot be arranged all at once you know ; 
besides you forget Mrs. Graham. '* 

" Oh, I shall be obliged to leave you by that 
time, for my agent writes to me that I ought soon 
to return to England, and decide what I intend to 
do with the shares I have in the C — Company." 
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" So you have never disposed of those hateful 
things. Why, Rachel, I thought you had more 
prudence than to have kept such dangerous shares 
so long; do you know if anything were to go 
wrong with that company, that the whole of your 
property left to you by your husband would be in 
jeopardy ?" 

'' Oh, there is nothing to fear, it is a very safe 
affair, I believe. However, I intend selling out 
when I return to England/' 

*'Ah well, even with you I see I must not 
always expect an old head on young shoulders ; 
but I will not croak to-day, just after the receipt 
of this happy letter which has been looked forward 
to so anxiously ; see Rosa there, she hardly knows 
how to contain herself T' 

" Ah, yes, I am full of joy ! could not you come 
to Milan with us, Mrs. Graham, I should so like 
you to be present at the wedding ?" 

^* You do not know what you ask, dear girl ; 
still, although far from you, the good wishes and 
prayers of Rachel Graham, for yours and his hap- 
piness will not be wanting," her eyes all filled with 
tears, and she pressed the happy girl's hand hastily 
as they entered the house ; afterwards she went 
quickly to her own room, her courage was giving 
way. 

Poor Rachel she was a woman aft;er all, with all 
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her strength of miDd, that love which has taken 
root in her heart, was not to be destroyed all in a 
moment I Hopdess she knew it to be, but still 
the flame burnt on, smothered but not extin- 
guished ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



JEALOUSY AND PRIDE. 



'* There, Marie darling, just sew up these little 
holes in my glove before I go to Dr. Greuser's.'' 

'* To-day you will know if he will take you as a 
partner, will you not, Hanz ?" 

'' I hope so ; and then ^e must try and get my 
aunt to shorten our trial — eh, Marie ?'* 

^ Do not you think mamma is right, Hanz ?" 
Marie looked up inquiringly into her lover's face. 

** Well I cannot say ; I know I shall never settle 
in good earnest to my profession until we are 
married. You do not doubt the durability of my 
affections do you, darling ? I am sure I want no- 
thing to make me confide in your's.'' 

*' You know I have perfect faith in you, Hanz ; 
but then you see mamma is not young like us, 
and she cannot look at the future with all the 
cheerful confidence that we do. Why, Hanz, it is 
but a short time to wait after all I Come give me 
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the gloves, or you will be late for your appoint- 
ment. There, go along and make haste, donH you 
hear the clock warning you to be quick ?" 

*' I want something just to give me courage, 
just one little kiss before I go, eh ?" 

" No, you have no time to waste, go now, per- 
haps when you come back, if you behave very 
weU." 

Marie was in a lively mood, and eluding Hanz's 
grasp as he tried to catch her, she slipped out of 
the room, and run off up the stairs. 

" You little rogue, I will make you pay for this 
some day !" 

Hanz had not much time left to reach Dr. 
Greuser's house at the hour which had been fixed 
for him to be there, nevertheless he contrived, by 
means of his long legs, to step out sufiiciently to 
accomplish it. 

On entering the house, he was shewn by a 
servant into a room in which comfort was the 
prevailing feature ; from the easy chairs and ample 
cushions on the sofa, to the purring cat with her 
paws tucked under her. 

Dr. Greuser, when he entered the room, bore 
out the air of comfort which appeared to belong to 
everythmg in his house, and for his age looked 
hearty. His dress was somewhat strange, being 
half priest, half layman, for in his youth he had 
been brought up for the church ; but considering 
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himself more fit for the healing art of the body, 
than that of the soul, he gave up the church, 
studied medicine, and became the first doctor in 
Mayence. 

The doctor's face was full of goodness and sim- 
plicity, so much so, that a child even would have 
approached him without fear, and a kind fatherly 
manner which he had with youDg peoole rendered 
him an especial favorite with that part of the com- 
munity. 

" Hanz, my boy, I am glad to see you,*' said 
the worthy man. " Mr. Meyer has told me all 
about your wishes, and I fed very much disposed 
to enter into an arrangement with you. They give 
a good account of you at Heidelberg, and tell me 
that you are tolerably industrious. This is just 
what I want, some steady hard-working young 
man who will ease me of a little of my arduous 
work; for although I ought to be thankful to 
providence for having laid seventy years so lightly 
on my shoulders, still I am not able to get through 
my work as I used to do, and there has been so 
much illness amongst the poor lately (they must 
not be neglected, God has placed us in this world 
to help not only ourselves but others) that I have 
had rather more to do than my strength would 
admit.*' 

" It is a very fortunate circumstance for me, 
Sir, although I am sorry you should have been 
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overtaxed, for I am most anxious to set about 
doing something for myself at once/' 

"Praiseworthy, very much so; I like a lad 
that does not wish to lose his time, they tell me 
though that a certain little lady has helped to 
excite those good intentions,'' and as the doctor 
spoke, there was a little merry twinkle in his 
eye. 

*^ I must admit the charge," and Hanz as he 
spoke, smiled, '' my principal reason for desiring 
employment, is, that I want to make a home to 
which I may be able to take a wife." 

" All right, my boy ! and a good little wife she 
will be ; Marie Felten is a great favorite of mine ; 
take care of her when you get her, and she will 
repay it all, I feel sure." 

"Oh, yes, I know Marie's good qualities as 
well as any one. Bless her 1 I wish I had all the 
riches of the east to give her ; but Marie loves 
me, I am proud to say, and feels ready and happy 
to divide my simple means with me." 

" Perhaps she would be none the happier for 
great riches. Our wants and our desires are 
always influenced by the possessions which we have, 
and as we add wealth to our coffers, luxurious 
habits creep into our domestic economy, and, by 
degrees, become necessities. Thus we are often, 
with increased means, not much better off than we 
were before. Wish, therefore, for your future wife 
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that precious quality which is like a mine of 
wealth, whose veins of ore are inexhaustible. Wish 
that she may possess contentment, and then she 
will be truly rich. But we are wandering away 
from our present object — ^the partnership, of which 
I am sorry, Hanz, I cannot offer you a share with- 
out any remuneration. Were it not for my good 
sister, I would do so ; but I must think of her, 
when it may please God to take me. She has 
lived with me all her life, good soul. We have 
been very happy together, and 1 should not like, 
when I am gone, that she should be deprived of any 
of those comforts which she now enjoys." 

" Of course, Sir ; I should never have thought 
of such a thing. It is sufficient kindness that you 
will consent to join me with you in your practice. 
You know the amount of money which was left me 
by my relative in America, and if three-quarters of 
that will suffice, in exchange for a sixth part of the 
profits of your practice, which Mr. Meyers, I think, 
informed me amounted to three thousand thalers a 
year, why I shall be quite satisfied, and think that 
you have behaved very liberally towards me.*' 

" You value the share you mention at a higher 
rate than I do, and I shall feel perfectly contented 
at receiving the half, instead of three-quarters of 
the sum you possess.'* 

" You are too good. I fear that would be much 
less than its worth, and that I should be taking an 
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undue advantage of you, by accepting your generous 
offer." 

"No, I fancy not. However, I consider it 
enough, and so will not take any more." 

" You have behaved most liberally towards me, I 
assure you I shall not forget it, and shall endeavour 
to show my gratitude to you by doing all in my 
power to be useful to you. This little increase of 
the small sum which will be left me, will enable me 
to procure some additional comforts for Marie, and 
I thank you sincerely for it.'* 

"There, that will do my good fellow; there 
has been nothing to call forth these thanks. I 
hope you will be able to begin shortly to take some 
rounds with me, in order to be introduced to my 
patients." 

" Oh, as soon as you like. I am quite ready." 

" That is right. Then in a day or two I will 
let you know when you shall come down to me for 
the purpose. Tell Marie, that I think she will 
make a famous doctor's wife, for I remember one 
or two wounded fingers of the children, very well 
bound up by her ready little fingers." 

So ended the arrangement between Hanz and 
the Doctor. 

" Now, Mamma, Hanz is gone to Dr. Greuser's, 
and will not be back for some time," said Marie, 
after she had seen the street-door close behind her 
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lover ; " and so if you will give me the window 
curtains^ I will take them into the dining-room, 
and get them ready for the windows/* 

Mrs. Felten did as she was requested, and Marie 
ran off gaily with her work. Her nimble fingers 
stitched away diligently, as she and the birds tried 
to outdo each other, by warbling forth the content- 
ment which they felt. How long the little birds 
might have had to battle against Marie's voice it 
is impossible to say, for her vocal efforts were 
brought to a sudden conclusion by a sharp knock 
at the door. 

"That cannot be Hanz returned so quickly^ 
surely," she said, as she raised her head from her 
work. " Dear me, of course not ; how could I be 
so silly as to think so for a moment ; why he can- 
not have had time to reach Dr. Greuser's yet. I 
wonder who it is though ! What a nuisance now, 
some prosy dame to talk scandal, I'll be bound ; 
and I wanted to finish the curtains." 

The door opened, and Count Ferris and Carlo 
entered. Up rose Marie Felten from behind a 
cloud of muslin, which had almost hidden her little 
figure, and welcomed them with cordiality. The 
curtains, she thought, might wait for them. 

" I have brought Count Ferris to say good bye 
to you. Miss Felten,'* said Carlo Romelli. 

"What 1 Is he going to leave Mayence so soon ?" 

Count Ferris answered for himself, and replied, 
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" Yes ; but not for good just yet. I enjoy myself 
too much for that, and cannot tear myself away 
from so many bright black eyes quite so suddenly. 
But Carlo thinks I ought to begin to use my leg 
a little, and give it country air ; and so he has in- 
duced me to accept an invitation from Mr. Frieden, 
to accompany him to his chasse" 

" You will enjoy it very much. Every one who 
goes with Mr. Frieden always comes back full of 
accounts of his kindness and hospitality, with end- 
less praises of the chdsse, which is very extensive, 
and plentifully supplied with game." 

" Every one seems to think I have a charming 
time before me, so I must not grumble I suppose 
at being made to quit Mayence half against my 
will. I shall have my revenge though when I 
come back, for then I hope my leg will be quite in 
dancing order, when I trust Miss Felten will not 
disdain a polka with me.'' 

" Oh ! I shall be very happy to dance with you, 
I am sure. But here comes mamma ; she will be 
surprised to hear that you are going out shooting.'' 

"Is your daughter right, my dear Madam?" 
asked Count Ferris, as he rose and went to meet 
Mrs. Felten, and shook the hand she oflfered him. 

" Going out shooting ! Why, yes, I am sur- 
prised. I had no idea your leg was strong enough 
for anything of the kind." 

" Oh, it has been progressing wonderfully of 
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late. There is my doctor, however," pointing to 
Carlo with a mock disconsolate air. 

" Well, if the leg is really strong enough for it, 
the fresh air will do you good. When do you go ?" 

" The day after to-morrow or the following one, 
I believe." 

"Oh, you will have to learn all our winter 
games when you come back," said Marie. 

" With the greatest pleasure , in the world ! 
teach me one now, will you ?" 

"To be sure ; what is it to be ?" 

" Marie, my dear," interposed Mrs. Felten, to 
check her daughter's high spirits, " Count Ferris 
was only joking, and can have but little time for 
games just at present." 

" Oh no, my dear Mrs. Felten, I really want to 
be taught now, at once ; then I shall have made a 
beginning you know, and be ready to start with 
something at any rate, when I return from the 
shooting." 

" Oh, you had better not begin anything of the 
kind this morning," interrupted Carlo, " we shall 
be taking up too much of Mrs. and Miss Fdten's 
time." 

Mrs. Felten, from politeness was obliged, to say 
they had nothing particular to do, and that she 
only thought of Count Ferris when she had 
spoken ; although she would willingly have pre- 
vented anything which might rouse the jealousy of 
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Hanz. He had behaved tolerably well since the 
pic-nic, but his aunt had observed a grave look pass 
over his face, when Count Ferris addressed Marie 
in his easy familiar manner, which made her 
anxious. 

Count Ferris, assured that he was not taking up 
too much of the ladies time, turned to Marie in 
his gay way, heedless of the remark by vhich Carlo 
had prudently intended to hint to him, that he 
had better not follow up his proposition, and said, 
" Well, Miss Felten, as your good mamma informs 
me that I am not disturbing you from any other 
occupation, why you shall teach me * Schwarze 
P'iter^ if you please/' 

" Will you learn the usual way of playing it, 
or the one which Rosa and I introduced last 
winter ?" 

" Oh, yours and Miss Rosa's way deci- 
dedly." 

" There now, place yourself at that table, Mr, 
Romelli sit down there also, and here I am between 
you both ; now shuffle the cards and deal all 
round." Away went the nimble little fingers to 
work. " That will do ; now turn up one by one, 
and he who has the knave of hearts, must go down 
on his knees and receive the fatal black mark from 
the lady next him ; or if it should be a lady who 
must submit to — stop, 1 must go and get a burnt 
cork," away she ran, the lively little creature, and 
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returned in less than a minute with the necessary 
article. 

" Now then, turn up the cards, quick, and let 
us see who will be * Schwarze Peter* " sadd Marie, 
as she took her place at the table again. Some 
ittle time was occupied in doing this, for the 
knave of hearts did not make his appearance until 
nearly all the cards had been shown. 

" Now then," said Marie, as she slowly turned 
her last card but one. It was a knave, but not 
the one of hearts. " Now, Mr. Romelli, it is your 
turn ; and now. Count Ferris ; ah 1 Sthwarze 
Peter ! Schwarze Peter /" exclaimed the lively 
girl, clapping her hands together in glee, " Count 
Ferris must submit to the cork operation !'' 

" Willingly, from such fair hands !" and Count 
Ferris sunk on his knees with a laugh, in front of 
Marie Felten. 

The cork was raised in a playful way by Marie, 
she was just in the act of lengthening the Count's 
moustache, with a stroke from the burnt end of it, 
when the door opened. 

" Such good ne — ^^ Hanz stopped, for it was he, 
and his joyous face suddenly clouded over. He 
fixed a look, half of anger, half of sorrow upon 
Marie, and retreated banging the door after 
him. 

Marie dropped the cork, and all her gaiety was 
gone, hardly could she repress the tears she felt 
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gathering around her eyes ; then she began to 
think that she had acted thoughtlessly. 

"Well, Ferris, this will do for to-day," said 
Carlo Romeli, seeing how matters stood, " we have 
taken up too much of Miss Felten's time, so now 
let us be going." 

So the friends took leave of the two ladies, and 
went away. 

" Mamma ! mamma ! what have I done ?" 
exclaimed Marie, the tears pouring down her 
cheeks. 

" My dear child, you would not listen to my 
little hint, I feared how it would be. Why will 
you not be careful, darling, and not let your spirits 
run away with you so ? Ah !" (a sigh) " I fear 
this marriage must not be, my child. It would 
never do for Hanz and you to go on in this way ; 
there would be nothing but misery for you 
both." 

" Oh, mamma," (sob) " and I love Hanz so," 
(sob— sob again). " Oh dear, how sorry I am ! I 
wish Count Ferris had been at Jericho with his 
Schwarze Peter.** 

" My dear, my dear, you might have refused 
quite easily ; but you were as ready as the Count 
to play the game." 

" Oh yes, mamma, I know I was wrong ; may 1 
just run up to Hanz and tell him how sorry I am, 
and explain bow it was ; shall I, dear mamma ?" 
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" Yes, go my child if you like ; but remember if 
these unfortunate misunderstandings occur[so often, 
I shall forbid any en^gement taking place between 
you and your cousin/' 

M^rie wiped her eyes, and started off to make 
her peace with her lover. In vain she ran from 
room to room, he was not here, he was not there, 
he was no where in the house. As a last resource 
she tried the garden, and hurried down all the little 
side walks, hunting even amongst the trees, but no 
Hanz — no Hanz was there. 

Back she went to her mother, pale and disap- 
pointed, to cry and sob till dinner time ; but even 
hen no Hanz came. 

At last Mrs. Felten began to be anxious, for 
her nephew had never been known to keep the 
dinner waiting in his life. What was to be done? 
he did not come ; so after waiting some time, the 
bell was rung, and the maid brought in the 
dinner. 

Neither ladies ate much ; had they been so dis- 
posed, the food would not have been very tempt- 
ing, burnt from hanging before the fire for hours 
more than had been necessary. 

'* There, suppose you go and lie down, dear," 
said Mrs. Felten, as they finished their gloomy 
meal. Poor Marie, she looked sadly harassed and 
unhappy. 
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" Perhaps, mamma, I had better do so. You 
will tell me though when Hanz comes in ?" 

" Yes, my poor child. Don't look so miserable, 
it will all come right I dare say ; and you will be 
more careful for the future." 

" That I will ; but suppose Hanz should refuse 
to listen to my — '* 

" Come, we need not make matters worse, by 
fancying all the misfortunes which might happen ; 
no, go darling, try and sleep a little if you 
can. 

" Oh, that will be impossible." 

" Well, try ; kiss me, dear ; I will call you 
directly he comes in." 

But Hanz never came ; that day passed away ; 
evening approached, the lights were brought in, 
and the supper laid ; but still no Hanz. 

Marie had cried until her eyes were quite red 
and sore, and Mrs. Felten sighed as she looked at 
the anxious face of her usually merry child. She 
began to fear that Hanz might have left Mayence 
in the first heat of his anger, and that perhaps he 
would not return that night. 

At least her last fear proved true, for they had 
to go to bed and shut up the house at a late hour 
without Hanz having made his appearance. 

To return to the two friends, they, when they 
quitted Mrs. Felten's house, went down a narrow 
turning which led into a large square, from which 
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they passed on to the principal street in the town. 
Here there had been lately established a kind of 
restaurant after the French fashion, and Count 
Ferris and Carlo Romeli entered it, and took their 
seats at one of the small tables, after a pretty smart 
walk. The corner which they had selected was 
entirely free from people, and so when the waiter 
had supplied them with what they had called for, 
they were able to converse together without dis- 
turbance, or fear of being overheard, as easily as if 
they had been in their own apartments. 

" Talk of Schwarze Peter, Carlo, I think that 
Heidelberg student a much better personification 
of the gentleman, than a hundred black marks 
could have made me, with his dark looks as he 
opened the door.'* 

" You think the affair of this morning a very 
amusing joke, but depend on it that poor girl will 
find it too much in earnest. I wish you would 
leave her alone, and be a little serious for once in 
your life.** 

" Serious, my good fellow f I was never more 
so in my life. I think it is a great shame of that 
young doctor to be jealous about nothing, merely 
because the young girl is of a lively turn, and your 
humble servant is amused with her, and likes to 
talk to her,*' 

" Yes ; but you may be the means of a quarrel 
between them. And supposing you should part 
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them for ever ? I am sure, Giovanni, you would 
not wish, with all your gay, thoughtless ways, to 
do such mischief as that/' 

" No, certainly not," Giovanni became serious ; 
" but then I could marry her myself, you know, 
Carlo/' 

" Perhaps she loves her cousin too well to care 
to have you." 

Count Ferris twisted his moustache with a cer- 
tain look and air as if he thought that very un- 
likely. He was a strikingly handsome man, and 
knew it. He had many good qualities though, 
withal; and after Carlo Romelii had made him 
listen seriously to all he had to say about the im- 
propriety of his conduct, which lecture he took 
very good-naturedly, he promised to be more care- 
ful for the future, and not to rouse the easily 
excited jealousy of Hanz Felten again. 

*^ There now, I think I have promised penance 
enough for my sins. Carlo, for really, that little 
Marie is a merry little bird, much more to my 
taste than your beautiful enthusiastic future. By 
the bye, I cannot make you out in that matter ; 
do you begin to love her now ?*' 

Carlo shook his head gravely and sighed. 

" Well, you are a most remarkable fellow ! Few 
people, I am sure, would have felt themselves 
obliged to marry the girl; but do you know I 
begin to fancy there must have been something 
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more than you told me in the matter. Some 
hopeless lo^e of another person, eh, Carlo ? Now 
I am going to preach, depend on it, it is a very 
bad plan to marry out of pique/' 

** You are quite mistaken, I have been neither 
refused nor jilted/' 

" Well, that may be, still, I am sure there is 
something on your mind which pains you, for you 
are so grave sometimes ; and then I so often hear 
you draw such a deep sigh. Not such a sigh as I 
give now and then, my boy, which lies almost on 
the surface, and shows a mind at ease. Yes, you 
fancy that with my gay, frivolous disposition, I do 
not notice the change which has taken place in 
you ; but I do though, and wonder that fair girl, 
to whom you have engaged yourself, does not also 
perceive it; but then she has only known you 
lately, so it is quite natural she should take that 
melancholy which I have occasionally observed, to 
be a part of your nature. Come, Carlo, I am not 
heartless, though gay, so confide in me, my friend, 
and let me know what it is which troubles you. I 
can give you sympathy, if nothing else.'* 

''Alas, Ferris, you can be of no use to me. 
You speak truly, I do suffer. Ah! God only 
knows how deeply !" 

** Can I not help you in any way ? You love 
some one else, I feel sure you do." 

" Yes, too true ; I love a woman whom I never 
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could call mine. CircumstaDces have placed us 
so widely apart, that did she in any way partici- 
pate in my feelings, the case would be still 
hopeless." 

"I strongly suspect it is Rachel Graham, I 
thought so in Rome. Am 1 right ?" 

"Yes — ^yes," answered Carlo, in an agitated 
voice ; " but let us talk no more about it.'* 

'^fiut what can separate you from Rachel 
Graham ?" 

''You forget her thousands, and my almost 
penniless condition." 

" No, I do not, nor can I see how that should 
stand in the way," 

" What ! you would have me marry a woman, 
to be supported by her, let the world point its 
finger at me as the man who caught a rich widow ! 
No, thank you, Ferris, I am not come to that yet I" 

" Oh, pride, pride ! So for that you will give 
up a woman whom you love." 

" I cannot help it, Ferris. I never could have 
the face to offer myself to Rachel Graham ; be- 
sides, if I did, most likely she would refuse me." 

" Do you think so ? I don't." 

" No ; do you really think — ah, well, it is of no 
use now, I am bound to another, so let us drop 
the subject. I feel your kind consideration for 
me. Give me your hand, Ferris ; we have all our 
trials in this life, but there is often something 
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which steals in amidst the bitters, if not to sweeten 
life, at least to neutralize much of its sufferings. 
So I have my painting, my art to flee to, and in 
the study of its endless beauties, awaking hopes of 
excellence and future success, there must I bury 
the sorrows of the past. Nor is this all : for I 
may yet learn to change affection into love, and 
look upon that fair girl who has confided all her 
heart to me, as my greatest comfort through life. 
There, I am myself again, see, I can even smile. 
Now let us call the waiter to pay him, and then 
make haste home, for you have all your things to 
pack, remember.** 

^* Yes, I have not too much time on my hands, 
and my gun wants looking after also.'* 

So they paid for their dinner, and then returned 
to their lodgings as quickly as possible, only stop- 
ping on their way at one or two places, to pur- 
chase a few things that Count Ferris required to 
take with him to the chasse. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE GAMBLING TABLE. 



Carlo had been made acquainted with the 
consent of Antonio to his engagement with Rosa. 

Days passed away. Count Ferris had left 
Mayence with Mr Frieden, and still no Hanz 
made his appearance. Mrs. Felten now became 
seriously alarmed, and Marie's despair knew no 
bounds. She was quite sure he had thrown him- 
self into the Rhine; yes, he had killed himself, 
and she was his murderess. So Marie went on, 
from one conjecture to another, sobbing her eyes 
out, and looking a most disconsolate picture of 
woe. A thousand times she wished she had been 
more careful, and had put a little restraint upon 
her lively feelings. But regret came too late ; the 
thing was done, there was no help for it. 

Every one who had known Hanz was questioned 
to see if he could throw any light on the subject 
of his whereabouts ; old Dr. Greuser gravely shook 
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his head when Mrs. Felten called upon him as a 
last hope ; even he knew nothing beyond the visit 
he had received from the young man, and the ar- 
rangement which had been made between them 
respecting the partnership. So poor Mrs. Felten 
returned home sad and dispirited, with nothing 
fresh to communicate to her unhappy child. 

What to do next was then discussed, and it was 
considered, after well thinking over the matter, 
that, perhaps, Hanz might have gone to Wisbaden. 
Now Mrs. Felten was too timid a person to take 
the matter into her own hands, and go over there 
to inquire. She was one of those persons who 
dreaded to take a prominent part in anything, so 
she went to her friend, Mrs. Triebner, to seek 
counsel from her. Active, kind-hearted Mrs. 
Triebner would have gone herself at once, and 
would have bustled about to find out all the news 
she could of the missing young man, without the 
least hesitation ; but she had some very important 
matters just then to arrange about the lease of her 
house, and some disagreement between herself and 
her landlord, which, as it was then being settled, 
required her presence on the spot. Nevertheless, 
she was at no loss in devising a substitute, and 
proposed that Carlo Romelli should go in place of 
herself to seek for Hanz, and if he should find him, 
to try and persuade him to return home. 

To this proposition Mrs. Felten hesitated, the 
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timidity of her disposition suggesting that perhaps 
Mr. Romelli might object, to which Mrs. Triebner 
replied, that of course he would be asked first, that 
such a thing would not be forced upon him unless 
he felt disposed to undertake it. But Mrs. Triebner 
from the confidence of her character, and the 
knowledge she had of Mr. Romelli, looked upon 
the matter as quite decided. 

The good lady had judged rightly, for Carlo 
Romelli at once agreed to go to Wisbaden in 
search of Hanz ; taking with him a letter of intro- 
duction to the professor with whom Hanz Felten 
had been educated, in order to make inquiry 
whether he could give any news of the missing 
young man. 

Wisbaden is a small clean town, whose houses 
all look as white as if they had been freshly 
painted the day before. For the most part, 
those set apart for residences are detached, or 
stand in pairs ; the streets as you walk through 
them are so quiet that your own footsteps almost 
awaken astonishment in you, as they strike upon 
the pavement ; and altogether, there is a stillness, 
a monotony which becomes tiresome, to one who 
is used to seek for excitement in his pedestrian 
excursions. Certainly, a stranger who knew 
nothing of the town, on passing through it, 
would say it was the last place in the world where 
the feelings could be stirred up in any way, and 
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that, perhaps, it was more likely to indaoe a tor- 
toise kind of action than any other. But first im- 
pressions are not always true ones ; and the old 
saying of *^ still waters run deep/' may be applied 
to this small plaoe, which, with all its quiet and 
monotony, is nevertheless, in its proper season, a 
▼ery exciting little town. There is an impetuous 
current rolling on beneath the calm surface, the 
destruction of hundreds, but a means of increas- 
ing wealth to the Sovereign Duke whose property 
it is (for he lets it out to the highest bidder for a 
large consideration), and which lies at one of the 
extremities of the town. We will follow Carlo 
Romelli there, who has already been to the profes- 
sor's, presented his letter, and left him without 
being able to gain any of the information he 
wanted. 

Hastily Carlo passed down the street in which 
stood the professor's house, and turning to the 
right, entered a broad road that on one side was 
occupied by rows of trees, and on the other built 
up with houses. Along this he walked until he 
came to a kind of square, in the middle of which 
there was a gate opening into grounds through 
which numbers of persons were passing; and 
here he stopped and went in also. 

Straight along a path planted with laurels and 
evergreens passed the crowd and Carlo with it, until 
he entered suddenly upon a scene of life and firesh- 
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ness. A broad gravel space is thronged with 
gaily dressed people, all lively and happy it would 
seem, while many more are sitting under the trees 
behind it, at little tables eating cakes and ices, and 
drinking coffee. Behind this again, is a large 
handsome building, but with this we have nothing 
to do at present. 

No, let us linger a little longer out in the fresh 
air, although the sun has already sunk far below 
the horizon, and hid its head for the coming night, 
while the wind is rising a little, and has ruffled the 
surface of that broad sheet of water stretched out 
before the promenaders. It even shakes the little 
fragile, fancy bridges by which one may cross 
over to the other side of the grounds, and lose 
oneself in shady walks, winding about in every 
direction. Endless they seem, some wide, some 
narrow, with every here and there a fountain or a 
statue, and many of them lead at last amidst 
entangling brushwood and brambles. Beyond 
these, standing on a high eminence, one sees the 
Rhine winding down below like a silver line ; on 
its bank rises the town of Mayence, with the towers 
of its churches standing above the other buildings, 
the centre in importance and size being those of 
the cathedral, a gothic building in red stone of 
very elaborate workmanship. We must, however, 
except the two foremost and smaller towers, from 
any such imputation, for they are both plain and 
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uDpretending, even unfinished. There is a story, 
we know not if it be a true one, that these towers, 
by some agreement, are to be completed by the 
first King of Prussia who shall sleep one night in 
the town. Consequently, its castle, they say, has 
never been honoured with his Majesty's presence 
during twenty-four hours; and the inhabitants 
stand a good chance of handing down their towers 
to posterity, in their present state. Beyond the 
town, rise up the hills which follow in succession 
one behind another, and close in the landscape both 
to the right and left. Some covered with bright 
green of the vine, others dark grey stone whose 
shades deepen into a rich brown, while far behind 
away into the distance rise those purple hills so 
soft and hazy in their texture, yet standing out so 
clear and defined from the pale greenish blue of 
the distant sky. There is a lovely view for one who is 
disposed to steal a moment from the busy buzz of 
life, and calmly ruminate on the beauties of nature. 
But we must carry our readers back to the 
gravel walk in front of the water. There are the 
people still walking up and down, whilst the 
players in an orchestra, built up at the side of the 
lake, are wafting sweet sounds across the water. 
Nor must we rest any longer on this gay harnJess 
scene, where all look cheerful and contented, 
our business is with the volcano of the place, 
which is burning up the hearts of those who have 
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rushed to its precipices, some only to scorch them- 
selves and then retreat, but by far the greater 
number to fling themselves headlong into the pit 
before them. 

Turn round, and behind the peaceful, innocent, 
out-door amusement, stands the handsome building 
before mentioned. The first apartment, on im- 
mediately entering, is a large ball-room most hand- 
somely decorated, and well supplied with plate- 
glass. Here every week, during the summer 
months, there meets a motly crowd, whose different 
positions in society, keep them widely asunder when 
once beyond the walls of that saloon. 

The ball-room, however, is empty, but the door 
on the left leads you into a smaller, though not 
less richly decorated apartment. The walls are 
lined with crimson, the sofas all round the room are 
covered with satin of the same warm colour, and on 
the ceiling and in many other parts there is much 
gilding ; but neither this, nor the easy seats attract 
the multitude which throngs the place, and makes 
the air so heavy and oppressive to breathe. They, 
the people, are all crowded together round a long 
green baize table, with a well in it marked with 
different figures ; and in the centre of the table 
sits a man, who sends a small white ball flying 
round, when those who feel disposed have placed 
their stakes. All eyes watch the ball; some 
eager^ some indifferent. One man is watching 
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napoleon after napoleon which he has placed on 
the different numbers swept away, with a cool 
nonchalant air that is quite wonderful to observe. 
Another is biting his lips with suppressed rage, 
as the same fate attends him, and the winners 
look just as grave, just as anxious as the losers. 

Carlo had with some difficulty pushed his way 
to the table, and, by degrees, placed himself in 
such a position that he could gain a view of all 
the players.. His eye glanced from face to face, 
but ther£^ w^a.not a single one which he recognised, 
still he i^emained to watch the fresh arrivals who 
were continually pouring in. Some time passed in 
this way, nevertheless the search proved useless — 
Carlo turned his back upon the table, to go into 
another room. 

The apartment he then entered, was 
considerably smaller than the one he had 
quitted, as also was the table around which the 
players sat. Here there were two men belonging 
to the establishment, one continually dealing, and 
the other paying or raking in the stakes when lost 
by the players ; the game was rouge et noir and 
the play very high. One old gentleman sat with 
a heap of gold beside him, trying in vain to keep 
down the exulting look with which he glanced on 
it, and the eager almost greedy eye he cast on the 
banker, as he counted out the pieces he had won 
upon the rouge; then his hands clasped them 
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with a firm grasp, as be took them up, fearing to 
let them slip, yet wishing to disguise his anxiety. 
Next him, sat an old lady diligently pricking the 
numbers on her card. What a face it was to be 
sitting there, one who could but have few years to 
live at the very utmost, and yet she had tried to 
make people forget it as well as herself, for no 
device of art had been neglected in her elaborate 
toilet, from the bright brown ringlets hanging by 
the sides of her parchment-like face, tinted with 
the, rosy hue, not of health, but of rouge, down to 
the slightest trifle which might serve as a means 
of hiding wrinkles and decay. There she sat, 
night after night, and won and lost with the same 
expression of face, so had i^he schooled herself to 
mask her feelings. 

Feelings ! of what kind could they be ? she 
who passes all her evenings at the gambling table 
amidst old and young rou^s, or men who had 
been unfortunate and so ran to gaming to make 
themselves more so ; and two cold hard men, the 
one dealing, and the other raking up or copnting 
napoleons, with all the precision and indifference of 
automatons — what could be left her of all the soft- 
ness and purity of her sex ? Nothing I alas 
nothing ! 

There is another of the gentler sex playing at 
that table, a young and beautiful woman. But 
she is different in every way from the elder lady ; 
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she is evidently new to the vice, and shrinks 
jfrom the bold libertine gaze which her beauty 
draws upon her, neither will she sit at the table, 
but puts a white hand hastily between those who 
have taken chairs, to deposit her stake, and then 
suddenly draws back, trying to hide herself amidst 
the crowd that stands looking on at the players. 
Still, if you watch her beautiful face, you will see 
that the hateful vice is growing upon her, and her 
lips quiver slightly as the cards are called out one by 
one ; then if she wins, she leaves her stake for 
another chance, or takes it up with its increase, in 
the same quick hasty manner with which she had 
placed it on the table. 

Oh, is there no one to save her from becoming 
what that old woman is, sitting at the table ! poor 
thing ! she has evidently not yet lost the sense of 
shame ! there is hope still for her, and how 
sad with her youth and beauty — Grod's most per- 
fect work to so defile herself ! 

Carlo Romelli looks upon that beauteous face 
with sorrow, and wonders what can have drawn 
her to such a place ; nevertheless his eye wanders 
from her quickly to another figure, that of a young 
man who plays with a kind of desperation, and 
who is also evidently but lately a partaker in such 
scenes. 

Hanz, for it was he, was throwing down napo- 
leon after napoleon, and losing every time, yet still 
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he went on, as if he had a large fortune at his 
command. Carlo Romelli hesitated at first as to 
how he should address him, so watched the play in 
order to give himself time to consider. 

By the side of Hanz was a dashing young fellow, 
who flung the gold down with equal indifference, 
but who could afford to do so, since chance fa- 
voured him : at last, seeing how lucky he was in his 
play, he left the stakes on the table, saying to a 
friend by his side " Cest d moi ce soir, je rom- 
perai la caisse" and verily he did break the bank 
at last I The old lady had to leave pricking her 
card just as she intended to try her chance on the 
losing color, thinking that with so long a run on 
the other, a change must soon take place; the 
lovely young woman slipped away unobserved, the 
old roue buttoned up his coat, to protect himself 
from the change of atmosphere ; and one by one 
the players and the lookers on had all left th® 
room. So Hanz, he turned to go also, and heaved 
a sigh, not for the money he had lost, but foi 
his own unhappy feelings. Just by the door ol 
the entrance to the building, as he was passing 
out on that gravel walk which had before been 
full of innocent gaiety, but now was still and 
calm — the water with the moon from above reflect- 
ing her face of light upon its surface, the orchestra 
empty, and the trees shaking their dark foliage to 
and fro with the wind — just then a hand was 
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placed on his shoulder, which made him start and 
turn to see who it could be. 

'' Good evening/' said Carlo, as Hanz looked at 
him. 

" Good evening," repeated Hanz, in a tone of 
dissatisfaction, for although he liked Carlo Romelli 
well enough, yet he was the friend of the man 
whom his jealous feelings had caused him almost 
to hate. 

*^ You must find the cool air a pleasant change 
after that stifling apartment we have just left." 

'' No, I am not sure that I do. I go to that 
stifling apartment, as you call it, to seek forgetful- 
ness.** 

" And do you find it there f 

" No," was the gloomy reply. 

** Then why continue to frequent such a place ? 
Oh, if you knew how unhappy those who love you at 
Mayence are now, how each night brings them so 
many sleepless anxious hours, instead of rest — ^your 
cousin poor Marie is — " 

" Yes, and how much rest do you think I get ? 
As for my cousin, she, I should have thought, had 
found means to enjoy herself without requiring my 
presence ; perhaps she is playing those games and 
pranks with that friend of your*s now." 

" Oh, how you let your jealous feelings run 
away with your reason ; Count Ferris left Mayence 
some days ago, and never saw your cousin after 
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that morning, when he unfortunately proposed that 
she should teach him some game to play with you 
all on his return. Oh, do come back to Mavence 
with me, and I am sure all can be satisfactorily 
explained. You should make some allowance for 
Miss Pelten's lively disposition/' 

" Ah, yes ! It is all very fine to tell me what 
one ought to do, but is it so easy to perform, when 
we are carried away by our feelings ? and we all 
have our different faults, you know." 

Too weU Carlo Romelli knew it, and winced as 
he remembered how much suffering his pride had 
cost him. 

" Mr. Felten,*' he said, making more allowance 
in consequence of it for Uanz's jealousy, " I know 
how difficult it is to conquer any feeling which may 
have taken too strong a hold upon us, and I am 
quite ready to admit that your cousin, knowing 
your disposition as she does, is not entirely free from 
blame. However, her fault has been from thought- 
lessness, not from intention, and surely you will 
not allow such a thing to divide you from one, who 
I am certain you love sincerely ? Come, do return 
with me ; there will be so many happy faces to 
greet you. Surely you are not proof against the 
pleasure of causing happiness to those you love.'' 

" Oh, it is too late — too late ! If some kind 
friend had reasoned thus with me at first, before I 
stepped into that cursed train, I could have gone 
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back then. But now ! Do you think my aunt 
would give her daughter to a man who had spent 
three days and nights in gambling away his 
money ?" 

" But she need never know it ; or if she did, she 
is a quiet, gentle woman, of, I think, a forgiving 
nature ; besides, her daughter's happiness ?" 

" Yes, that is all very well ; but you do not 
know how I stand. I have not even the quarter of 
the money I possessed before I left Mayence, and 
that would not be sufficient to pay Dr. Greuser for 
the small share of his business I had intended 
taking, so how could I support Marie ?" 

Carlo was silent, at first shocked at what he 
heard. The matter was worse than he had ex- 
pected. Then, afterwards, he suggested that, per- 
haps, Dr. Greuser would take a smaller sum. 

" Dr. Greuser has been too kind already ; besides, 
he has his sister to think of," replied Hanz. 
" Ah, well ! Suppose I try my chance once more, 
perhaps I may win it back again, and I vow I will 
never enter that hateful place again afterwards.*' 

'' For goodness sake don't think of such a thing ! 
You will lose all you have remaining, more than 
likely. No ; come back with me, and put an end 
to the anxiety of poor Mrs. Felten and her 
daughter." 

Carlo was a long time before he could induce Hanz 
to think of his proposition, but at last, by means 
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of reasoning and working on his feelings, in repre- 
senting the grief of poor little Marie, he succeeded 
in obtaining from him a promise that he would 
return to Mayence the following morning. Carlo 
tried hard to persuade him to go back with him at 
once, but Hanz urged the necessity of a night's 
rest to calm his excited feelings^ before he should 
meet his aunt and cousin. Of course, Carlo could 
have nothing to say against this, so, shaking Hanz 
Felten by the hand, he bid him be of good cheer, 
and ran off to catch the last train which would 
start that night for Mayence. He was just in 
time, the guard was locking all the doors, and the 
man at the engine preparing for starting. A door 
was opened quickly for him : he jumped in, had 
scarcely time to seat himself before the shrill 
whistle of the escaping steam was heard, and the 
engine was flying along the line. 

The distance between Wisbaden and Mayence 
is so very short as regards time, that Carlo was 
hardly able to go over the afternoon's adventures 
in his mind before the train slackened its pace, and 
on looking out, he found they had reached Cassel. 
The guard came and opened the door, and but a 
few steps sufficed to bring him to the bridge of 
boats, which crosses the Rhine to Mayence. Over it 
he passed without any stoppage, as may often 
happen in the day-time, when the centre of the 
bridge is continually being drawn out of its place. 
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to leave a space for the various rafts and boats 
requiring to pass up or down the stream, and 
entering one of the gates of the city, he walked 
rapidly along to the far end of it, where Mrs. 
Felten lived. When arrived there, he found two 
anxious faces awaiting him, but his cheerful greet- 
ing soon dispelled the grave looks, and Mrs. Felten 
and Marie felt relieved before Hanz's name was 
even mentioned. Nor would Carlo tell them more 
than that he bad found Hanz at Wisbaden, that 
he was well, and that he had promised to return 
the following day. He considered it far better 
that he should relate his own story, and said to 
himself, " people tell you that you should never 
interfere between husband and wife, now I hold 
the same opinion respecting lovers;" so with a 
hasty good night, the two ladies following him to 
the street door and expressing their gratitude, he 
ran off again, and turning in the direction of Mrs. 
Triebner's residence, arrived there just in time to 
take his place at the supper table. He was in- 
stantly pounced upon by Mrs. Triebner and Rosa, 
both requesting, in a breath, to know how he had 
succeeded in his undertaking. Rachel was there 
also, but she sat quietly waiting until Carlo should 
have sat himself comfortably down before the 
cold beef, which Mrs. Triebner had not failed to 
cut up for him with her hands, whilst her tongue 
was interesting itself about the missing Hanz. 
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''Now, ladies, a little patience and you shall 
know all ; but as I have not eaten anything since 
I left you, perhaps you will excuse my first falling 
to work upon our hostess's famous roast beef. 
Even Mrs. Graham says it is good, do you not ?'' 
and Carlo turned to Rachel as he finished speaking. 

" Yes ; Mrs. Triebner has learnt the secret of 
keeping the gravy in the meat, and not burning it 
up to a chip. Now I am going to fetch my work, 
so do not begin your story until I return, as I feel 
interested in it." 

" Rachel is not well do you know, Mrs. Trieb- 
ner,'' said Carlo, looking up anxiously, as the 
door closed behind Mrs. Graham. ^ 

" Oh, you fancy so because she is so pale, but 
she never had much of a colour. She seems 
tolerably cheerful, I think ; don't you, Rosa ?" 

"Yes; I find her much the same. Perhaps a 
little graver than usual." 

''Oh, yes; that invalid girl at Frankfort did 
that. Rachel has such a sensitive disposition. 
But here she comes. Make haste. Carlo, for we 
want to hear all about Hanz." 

Rachel Graham came in with her work, and sat 
down quietly by Mrs. Tiiebner ; and Carlo, after 
finishing his supper with a tumbler of good 
Bavarian beer, began to relate his adventures at 
Wisbaden. When all was told, Rosa exclaimed, 
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'^ Ob, poor Marie, what will she do if they cannot 
be married ?** 

** As many girls have done before her, my dear. 
Hpw romantic you are, Rosa. Marie Felten is 
just the girl to get over a disappointment of that 
kind, with her lively disposition,'' said Mrs. 
Triebner. 

*' Do you think she can ever k>ve again ? I do 
not ; at least / would die sooner if I were in her 
place.'* 

"Oh, dear me! dear me! When will you 
learn to be a rational being ?*' And poor Mrs. 
Triebner looked quite distressed at the enthusiastic 
girl. " Not until you carry as many years as I 
do on your shoulders, I fear, and may be not 
then.'* 

" Might not Dr. Greuser feel disposed to help 
Mr. Felten, by decreasing the sum to be paid for 
the share in the business ?" asked Rachel. 

'^No. I ventured to suggest that he would 
perhaps do something of the kind, but Mr. Felten 
replied that Dr. Greuser had behaved too generously 
already to him, and that he had his sister to pro- 
vide for. We shall see when Ferris comes back 
from the chasse. I hope he may be able to induce 
them to let him lend them the sum required. He 
has plenty of money, and is a good-hearted fellow, 
so I am sure he will be the first to think of making 
the offer. Moreover, he has been partly the cause 
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of the mischief; so it is only just that he should 
try to do something to remedy it." 

"Yes," interrupted Mrs. Triebner; "but you 
will find neither of the young people, or Mrs. 
Felton disposed to accept it from him. Both 
Hanz and Marie have my best wishes ; nevertheless . 
I think they are rightly punished, the one for not 
trying to behave more soberly after she had been 
warned by her mother, and the other for his foolish 
jealousy. Let us hope the lesson will last^them 
their lives, and so prove rather a fortune gained 
than one lost, as it appears at present. There, now 
to bed. Away with you, Carlo ; you have a pretty 
good step to go before you will reach your lodgings, 
and must be in want of rest. Rachel, I hope you 
will sleep weU, and pray do try and give us a little 
tinge on those pale cheeks, if but no more than 
that maiden's blush rose, which you have in your 
band." 

"Oh, it is my nature to be pale you know," 
said Rachel, slightly smiling. 

All the inmates but one, in Mrs. Triebner's 
house, had put out their lights and betaken them- 
selves to their beds, including even that lady 
herself, who had always numerous little things 
to put in order before she could lie down to rest 
in any peace. The one who had not done so was 
Rachel Graham^ who sat in her bed-room, at a 
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small table, with her desk before her, writing 
rapidly. 

At last the letter (for it was such) came to a 
conclusion, and as she affixed her signature, she 
exclaimed to herself, '* There! I hope I shall 
succeed, if I may not have happiness in my own 
way as I could have wished, at least there are 
other means which God opens to me to obtain 
it/* a sigh — one bright drop trembles on the eye- 
lid, then rolls down the cheek, and is hastily 
brushed away by the hand. ** Yes, I must, I ought 
to leave this place— I see I cannot bear it much 
longer. Oh, my God, have mercy upon me!" 
and then alone and unseen, she poured forth all 
the suppressed grief of days. 

Poor Rachel ! what a loving heart it was, that 
clung so desperately to an affection which held out 
not even the shadow of a hope. How she struggled 
between her duty to overcome her feelings and 
the longing to let them take their course; how 
one moment she was firm and the next weak, 
how she would at times believe that Carlo had 
once loved her, in spite of circumstances being 
so much against any such supposition. Then, 
good as she was, something of a slight feeling 
towards Rosa, not exactly of dislike, yet very 
nearly akin to it, would force itself upon her, 
until her generosity would stifle it ; and she would 
sum up all the good qualities of Rosa, think what 
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an affectionate confidiDg nature she had, and 
regard her again with the feelings of friendship 
of her better moments. 

So Rachel Graham became calm again, sealed 
her letter, and directed it to her agent with perfect 
composure ; as if no struggle had been going on 
internally. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE lovers' trial AND A NOBLE DEED. 

Hanz kept the promise he had made to Carlo, 
and took an early train to Mayence on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Crest-fallen and ashamed, he walked along the 
streets towards his aunt's house, wondering if they 
knew all ; or if it had been left to him, to relate 
the unpleasant circumstances of the last few days. 

H^ stands before the door, yet hesitates to pull 
the bell ; and then, as if to mock him and remind 
him of that happy day, when Marie had consented 
to link her fate with his, the little birds chirped 
loudly and merrily. Now he begins to think that he 
was over-hasty, that there was no great harm ; after 
all in Marie's teaching the Count Schvfarze Peter ; 
but, unfortunately, matters had taken too serious 
a turn for thinking to be of any service — repentance, 
although a good thing, could not bring back the 
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lost money, even if it might procure for him his 
aunt's and Marie's forgiveness. 

The bell, at last, was drawn out of its place in 
a half reluctant manner, and rang so softly that 
only the quick ear of Marie^ who had been anxiously 
listening from early morning, could hear it; and 
with a heart beating very fast she hastened to 
answer it. The door is opened, and there stands 
Hanz on the outer side of it; not the happy, 
proud-looking Hanz of a few days before, but a 
figure haggard by late hours and excitement, grave 
and fearful almost to enter. 

The little Marie stands inside, his little Marie he 
would have called her but a short time back, but 
now he dare not do so. There is something more 
even than that door between them ; and then how 
changed she is also. Many would have hardly 
recognized that pale anxiousJooking face, as one 
who had the character of being the rosiest and 
merriest disposed amongst the inhabitants of 
Mayence. 

Hanz saw the change at once, his heart softened, 
and he felt more angry than ever with himself 
for his hasty behaviour. Marie miLst love him, 
or she could never have changed so much in so 
short a time. 

He stretched out his hand, determined to make 
his peace with her before seeing his aunt if possible, 
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and said, ** Marie, may I speak with you alone for 
a moment?'* 

" Yes, come into the parlour, mamma is busy 
now, so she will not be there at present." 

They went in, and a very different couple they 
seemed from what they had been before in that 
very room. There was hesitation on both sides ; 
more so, perhaps, on Hanz's, for he felt the difficulty 
of his position. 

" We have been very unhappy about you 
Hanz," ventured Marie in a low tone, and with 
hesitation, then bursting out into tears, " oh, Hanz, 
forgive me for my thoughtlessness. / have been 
to blame." 

" Oh, Marie, so have I, fai* more than you !" 

"Not so — but let us say no more about it. 
You will not be jealous any more with your own 
little Marie, who loves you warmly and liincerely 
in spite of her faults ; and she will learn to be 
more steady in future. Come, dear Hanz, be 
cheerful, this has been but a passing cloud, and 
all is bright as before — come, smile and look 
yourself again," and she placed her hand on Hanz's 
arm and looked into his face with a confiding and 
brightening look. Hanz was no longer angry, so 
she was happy again. 

" Oh, Marie, alas ! you know nothing I see, my 
poor darling ; what will you say to me when I tell 
you how much to blame I have been ?'* 
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" What is the matter ? what can have hap- 
pened ? How distressed you look !" 

" Ah, well I need do ; have you any idiea where 
Mr. Romelli found me ?" 

" No. Where ? at the professor's ?" 

** I wish it had been so. Marie, don't despise 
me, when I tell you that I was gambling away the 
money that was to have enabled us to live happily 
and comfortably together." 

" All lost r 

" No, one quarter left ; but that is not enough 
to buy the share of Dr. Greuser's practice ; and 
then, my aunt, what will she say ?'* 

" Yes, the difficulty will be with her, perhaps ; 
poor Hanz, and I have been the cause of it 
all." 

" No, Marie, dont say so. It was all my own 
stupid jealousy ; but never mind ; you will not 
forget me. I have seen enough to show me the 
sincerity of your love ; we must wait now some 
time before we can settle, but with true love on both 
sides, and confidence in each other, we shall sur- 
mount all difficulties ; and I need not tell you, that 
I will work hard to win back the money. Not, 
however, in the way I proposed when feeling almost 
in a state of desperation just after leaving the 
gambling table, and which reckless intention Mr. 
Romelli fortunately prevented me from exercising ; 
but with honest work, such as may make a man 
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stranger, for I never saw her before; and she 
neither gave her name nor spoke of what she 
wanted/* 

" WeD/* said the Doctor to himself, while re- 
covering from his annoyance at being called off hb 
coffee and his arrangements for the day ; " it 
would not be quite polite to send and ask a lady 
such a question. 1 must go and see myself, I 
suppose/' Then aloud to the servant, " tell the 
lady I will come almost immediately; you have 
shown her into the drawing-room of course ?" 

" Yes, Sir." 

Dr. Greuser put all his papers carefully together 
on one side, took a sip of his warm coffee, and 
shortly followed the servant to the drawing-room, 
to see who could be the guest who came to pay 
him so early a visit. 

" Be seated, madam, I beg,'' said the Doctor, as 
the stranger rose on his entrance. " What can I 
do for you, I suppose this is a medical visit ?" 

" No it is not. I ought to beg you to excuse 
me for having called at such an unreasonable hour, 
but I wished to see you as quickly as possible, to 
ask you to afford me your assistance in a matter 
in which I am interested, and I fancy you are so 
also." 

Dr. Greuser was at a loss to understand this 
speech, delivered in a soft hesitating tone ; had h e 
been a young man, the novelty of the lady's appear- 
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ance would have highly delighted him, heightened 
as it was by the youth of the interesting pleader. 
But such days had long been passed with him, and 
he watched his visitor with as much of an inquisi- 
tive look as was consistent with a gentleman, 
waiting gravely without any remark for her to pro- 
ceed with her story. 

The lady, in spite of a slight nervousness at 
the strangeness of her position, proceeded to say 
that she was very much interested in the welfare 
of some friends of hers, a Miss Felten and her 
her cousin, the latter she had heard had intended 
entering into partnership with the Doctor. 

The Doctor bowed his head in assent and the 
lady continued, 

"Thus far, then, I am right; and now I am 
coming to the favour I am about to ask you, and 
which, from what I have heard of your kind- 
heartedness, I feel but little hesitation in believing 
you will grant. In making you acquainted with 
a circumstance which is yet unknown to you, I 
hope you will not think I am betraying a con- 
fidence ; for Mr. Felten will, without doubt, inform 
you of the matter himself, which I shall leave 
him to do as he may think best, merely informing 
you that be has lately lost a large sum of money, 
more than the half of his property. This mis- 
fortune renders him unable to pay the sum he 
agreed upon with you for a small share of your 
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business, on which I understand you had put as 
low a figure as you felt was consistent with your 
duty to others. I know that an attachment exists 
between himself and his cousin, and that, unless 
he is able to secure a moderate income, his mar- 
riage with her must either be given up or delayed 
for a long time/' 

"Poor young man, I am very sorry for him, 
he is a deserving fellow, and hardworking too; 
and then poor little Marie — dear me, I have known 
them both from children, how did he lose the 
the money? — oh, I forgot, you intend leaving 
me to hear that from himself — how do you propose 
to help him, madam? I feel almost persuaded 
to take him without any remuneration. I am 
still in good health, and he will be able to pay 
it back 1 dare say, so my sister will not — " 

" That would hardly be just I think, for Mr. 
Felten, with the best intentions, might still find it 
difficult to pay you the money ; a thousand things 
might happen to prevent him — and although you 
look strong and active, life is uncertain with us 
all, and we ought never to speculate on its long 
continuance. I, on the contrary, have no relations 
who require my assistance, they were all provided 
for by the liberality of one who has been profuse 
towards myself. So I wish to be allowed to supply 
the sum which is wanting, to ensure the happiness 
of the young couple ; and to request you to devise 
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some plan in which it may be given to them 
without their knowing from whence it comes, not 
to let them feel it as a gift, but as something 
earned by Mr. Felten." 

" It is very good of you to make this generous 
offer; they must be almost strangers to you, or 
I should either have seen or heard of you before ; 
but I do not see directly in what way the thing 
can be managed. Still, a little consideration may 
enable us to find some means, I will think of it 
and let you know; allow me to take the liberty 
of asking your name and address, that I may write 
or call on you, whichever you should prefer ?" 

" My name is Mrs. Graham, and I am staying 
at Mrs. Triebner's, whom you know most likely." 

" Oh yes, very well, then you are the English 
lady whom we have heard so much about. I 
knew you were not a German by your accent ; 
though, pardon me, for you speak German wonder- 
fully well for a foreigner." 

" You are very good to say so, for I felt great 
hesitation on first addressing you, coming as I 
did at so unusual a time to disturb you. I need 
hardly ask you to keep this visit of mine a secret, 
for it will suggest itself to you at once, that I 
should prefer my desire to be useful to remain 
a subject of discussion between ourselves only, 
which will tend, also, to keep the fact from the 
knowledge of the Feltens. If, therefore, you will 
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write roe word when you are decided upon a plan, 
I will send you the means of carrying it out ; and 
for your kind assistance, I beg to offer you my 
best thanks." 

^' Thanks ! it is I, madam, who am your 
debtor, for the honour you have done me/' Here 
the Doctor bowed, and when Mrs. Graham rose 
to go, he conducted her to the door, and handed 
her into the coach, which was waiting there for 
her, with a politeness and deference worthy of the 
most finished courtier — nay, far surpassing him 
for, while the courtier acts thus more from habit 
than anything else, the worthy Doctor's actions 
proceeded from an innate reverence of what was 
good and gentle. 

" A very singular person ! very interesting- 
charming I should have said in my youthful days," 
and the Doctor finished his coffee quite heedless 
that it was cold, and overflowing with good 
temper, although his arrangements for the morn- 
ing had been somewhat disturbed. 

Rachel Graham felt that day all the satisfaction 
which an endeavour to do good ever brings with 
it ; and it was further increased, on her receiving, 
a day or two afterwards, the following letter from 
Dr. Greuser. 

" Madam, 
" I have weighed well many different means 
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of offering Mr Felten the assistance you are kindly 
anxious to afford him, in a way which shall not 
appear to him as a gift ; and I have come to 
the conclusion that I might propose the under- 
taking of a translation of some old works on the 
uses of different plants, and their applications medi- 
cinally, besides a few other things, for all of which 
I will offer to pay him in advance. Pray allow 
me to conclude with the deepest esteem for your- 
self, and many thanks for the interest you have 
taken in my young friends. 

" Believe me, madam, 

" Your respectful servant, 

"John Greuser." 

Rachel Graham put the letter, when read, into 
her pocket, well satisfied at the hopes held out 
for the success of her intended generosity. The 
pleasure of being useful, and, perhaps, the means 
of preventing unhappiness between Marie and her 
cousin, helped to withdraw her from painful 
thoughts. Her face, in addition to that composure 
she had forced upon herself, began to wear a 
somewhat brighter look ; and everybody said that 
Rachel Graham was getting better. Yes, all, even 
Carlo Romelli had imbibed the erroneous impres- 
sion, that the visit to Frankfort had caused her 
graver looks, and somewhat paler cheeks. 

If they could have seen her there, the spark of 
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hope then shining brightly in her eye, which all 
the pity and compassion for the mother and her 
invalid daughter, could not dim but only soften ; 
if they could have watched those elastic steps, 
which bounded from the same feeling, but which 
now followed one another with something even of 
languor — then they might have gleaned an idea of 
the truth. 

As it was, none had seen her at Frankfort, so 
possessed not the faintest notion of the struggle 
she had been undergoing, or the sudden shock she 
had received. 

Well it was so, or her position would have been 
doubly difficult and painful. 
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